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A New Germany 


HE triumph of Dr Adenauer in the Federal German elections 

is an event to which the British people and their leaders have 

given a sincere welcome. It removes any uncertainty about 
the strength of Dr Adenauer’s hold on the German electorate and 
so decisively establishes him for the next four years that there is some 
danger of over emphasising the advantages of a Germany under firm 
Christian Democratic leadership and of giving less attention to the 
problems of Germany’s resurgent political strength. But it must still 
be said that this is a result most satisfactory for the Western World. 
The electors in Western Germany have unmistakably rejected extre- 
mists both of the right and of the left, and have turned solidly towards 
the pro-western Christian Democratic Party. Not only in its foreign 
policy, but also in its efforts to smooth out acute internal differences 
between employers and labour, the party stands for steady progress 
and moderation. Even the charge that it is predominantly Catholic 
will have less force in future, for many Protestant areas of North 
Germany have swung in its favour. Moreover, the smaller parties of 
Dr Adenauer’s coalition have also lost seats to the centre, and the 
pattern of a two-party system is thus beginning to emerge—a develop- 
ment most satisfactory in itself, for the existence of a multiplicity 
of small warring parties would always remind doubtful German 
democrats of the days of the Weimar republic, and is fatal to the 
efficient working of parliamentary government. As it is, the Christian 
Democratic Party, with the help of its ally, the Centrum, now holds 
just over half the total seats in the new Bundestag ; on the other hand, 
the Social Democratic Party is still influential enough to feel that it 
may one day have a chance to win the electorate, so that a lively 
opposition will confront an effective government. The Social 
Democrats did not retain the support that they attracted during the 
peak of their campaign against German rearmament, but they still 
hold nearly a third of the seats. Nothing but. good can come of the 
existence of a strong democratic opposition, particularly if Herr 


Ollenhauer can agree on the main lines of foreign policy with Dr 


Adenauer, and continue to fight the government on behalf of the 
German underdog. 


When the motives that led the electorate to sweep Dr Adenauer 
to victory are examined, the picture is less uniformly encouraging. 
On the credit side, it can be said with certainty that the Germans 
voted for the present government because it has led them to their 
present prosperity and because it offers them stability. The Germans 
are still acutely conscious of their sufferings in the bleak years follow- 
ing defeat, and are fully aware of the progress they have made under 
the anti-socialist system of -Dr Adenauer’s government. They are 
correspondingly afraid of any experiment that might upset this hard- 
won recovery. Furthermore, the Germans are respecters of authority 


and tend to vote for the government, not, as in other lands, against 


it. By the same token, the neo-Nazis and nationalist groups suffered 
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from the general belief that this is democracy’s day, 
seen from the wide viewpoint of the historian. Germany 
is no Oxford. It is the home of lost wars, but not of 
lost causes. - Neo-Nazism is at least temporarily lost, 
and Communism has for years past been out of the 
running in Western Germany. The Communists are 
now without any seats in the new Bundestag, and their 
election campaign served only to take votes from the 
Social Democrats. 


But the disquieting fact is that when Germans voted 
for the Christian Democrats they were, above all, voting 
for Dr Adenauer personally. The election result 
cannot be taken aS conclusive evidence that the Germans 
are now convinced democrats, On the contrary, it shows 
how keenly they still follow a strong national leader, 
choosing a man before party or policy. Dr Adenauer 
had already achieved the status of leader through his 
success in establishing Germany’s international position, 
and his party managers ran their election campaign on 
the strength of his personal prestige. The result sur- 
passed their greatest hopes. Now it is clear that two 
dangers face the triumphant Chancellor ; he will have 
to resist the temptation of hubris in a country that 
asks for strength from its leaders, and he must guard 
against a tendency in his own ranks to ape some 
of the dictatorial practices of the Hitlerite era. For the 
Christian Democrats are by no means free from 
undesirable elements, who might conceivably gain the 
upper hand in future. And who, when Dr Adenauer 
comes to retire from the stage, is to lead his party along 
the road he has chosen ? 


For Germany’s neighbours, the outstanding fact of 
last Sunday’s elections is that Dr Adenauer is estab- 
lished as the most pgwerful statesman on the Continent. 
The disparity between his position and that of the 
politicians who temporarily govern France and Italy is 
startling. So, too, is the contrast between the German 
vote that eliminated the Communists and the Com- 
munist successes in the Italian elections ; or between 
the stable labour conditions in Germany and the strikes 
in France. All the portents suggest that for some time 
to come Western Europe will be led by the German 
nation ; the awkward question for France is no longer 
whether it can re-establish its lead in the European 
community, but whether to co-operate with Germany. 
Given his present position of power, Dr Adenauer will 
not be likely to tolerate tutelage in internal German 
affairs, and he will give increasingly forceful expression 


to the German view on European defence and economic 
collaboration. 


There are overwhelming reasons, none the less, why 
Europe should extract the greatest possible benefit from 
Dr Adenauer’s victory. One is that he is securely in 
power for the next four years, and there is no danger 
that concessions granted to him will be misused by a 
successor within that time. He not only has his small 
absolute majority, but can even gain the two-thirds 
majority needed to make changes in the constitution 
if he secures support from the Refugee Party. This 
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means that the treaties setting up the European Defence 
Community and ending the occupation regime wil 
probably pass their final stage in Germany. 1: also 
means that the Bonn government will be able to press 
further towards setting up a political federation and , 
customs union in Western Europe. 

Dr Adenauer, therefore, has great power and prea 
opportunities. But he will not hold power for ever. 
The strongest reason why Germany’s neighbours 
should do everything possible to complete his work 
lies in his seventy-seven years. Though he is hale and 
vigorous, it is beyond the bounds of practical wisdom 
to count on his continuing for many more years, 
It may be that the ranks of the Christian Democrats 
will throw up another leader to take his place, bu: this 
is not a chance on which to gamble. Only the old 
generation that grew up before 1914, and only the 
western-looking Catholic part of this generation is likely 
to produce a politician of Dr Adenauer’s outlook, and 
this group is dwindling in numbers. The middle-aged 
men whose minds were formed in the Hitlerite era, and 
the Protestants who look towards Eastern Germany and 
are traditionally bound to a national state, are not very 
likely to produce a European leader who would tie 
Germany so closely to the western community. 


The time and the man are therefore at hand for 
forming a Germany that will not prove a menace to 
the world again. But the present constellation will 
never recur. If Western Germany’s prosperity were 
to turn into a slump, the extremists would have 
their chance again ; if the European army does not take 
practical shape, Germany may secure a national army 
with the aid of America, and so fall under the influence 
of the old-time militarists ; and if the goal of political 
and: economic federation does not offer the younger 
Germans an ideal and an opportunity for working off 
their dynamic energies, the drive to secure Germany’s 
lost lands in the east will grow dangerously. Dr 
Adenauer’s victory provides great opportunities for 
achieving the collaboration to which Western Europe 
aspired when Western Germany was weak and in 
turmoil. It is.now strong and stable. The timid will 
be tempted to take fright at Western Germany's 
strength. Before they are led into silly mistakes, let 
them ask themselves whether Germany’s growing 
power—which is a fact—is better deployed on the side 
of European unity or better left to develop in nationalist 
ways of its own. 
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'HE ministerial changes announced a week ago are 

disappointing. Criticism should properly be 
tempered, since they are not necessarily the end of the 
story as it may unfold even before the reassembly of 
Parliament. But that is speculation, and there is in 
any event no virtue in beginning with a mere nibble 
at the cherry of Government reconstruction. The three 
resignations—of Lord Leathers, Sir Arthur Salter and 
Brigadier Mackeson—in themselves provided scope for 
a considerable reshaping of the Government to meet 
the altered tasks that now require its attention. Instead, 
the Prime Minister has laconically confined himself 
almost to the bare minimum of consequent changes. 

There are several grounds for regret. Quite apart 
from all questions of policy, there were strong reasons— 
both negative and positive—for making extensive 
changes in the personnel of the Government. It would 
have been beyond nature if all the appointments made 
nearly two years ago had turned out to be uniformly 
successful. Sit Winston was choosing his men from a 
party that had not held peacetime office for twelve years, 
and a party moreover that in character and policy had 
in the interval been radically transformed. It is never 
easy for a Prime Minister to correct the misfits and 
disappointments, but Sir Winston’s task could be very 
much harder. He has the benefit of a pretty general 
agreement about which ministers have fallen below the 
hopes put in them. What is even more important, there 
is also general agreement—extending, privately, to the 
Opposition—both that certain ministers have been 
remarkably successful and that the Conservative ranks 
also contain, in the lower offices of government and on 
the backbenches, an unusual wealth of talented younger 
men, 

This is, indeed, one of the leading phenomena of 
British politics in the nineteen fifties. The way to turn 
it to account, and to encourage future recruits of equal 
quality, is to give early opportunities to those with 
ability. At a time when inflation and the modern burden 
of parliamentary business have combined to make ‘a 
political career so much less attractive, there are few 
more important services of long-term value that a Prime 
Minister can perform for his own party and for the 
country as a whole. — 7 

Hitherto, patience in this matter has been reasonable. 
It was right that Sir Winston should first try out a 
relatively experienced team rather than rush into experi- 
ments. But by now there is plenty of evidence on 
which to make a better assessment of talents than was 
possible in 1951; younger men can be promoted 
without taking undue risks. “Yet the Prime Minister 
has stuck—indeed, in some respects he has retreated— 
to conventional paths. The changes last week included 
only one imaginative innovation. This is the creation 
of the new post of Minister of State at the Board of 
Trade, and the appointment to it of Mr Heathcoat- 
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arking Time in Cabinet 


Amory. The Secretary for Overseas Trade has of late 
been no more than a second parliamentary secretary at 
the Board of Trade, providing little real relief to the 
burden of decisions falling on the President. The 
higher office of Minister of State, which now replaces 
the secretaryship, is a proper recognition of the impor- 
tance of export promotion among the department's 
activities ; it should also mean that at the. political level, 
as well as the official, the Government will give more 
thought to the permanent problems of trade policy than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of 
the Board of Trade have time for. For these tasks, the 
choice of Mr Heathcoat-Amory deserves generous 
praise. He combines administrative ability and business 
experience with the non-partisan temperament that par- 
ticularly fits him to deal in the House of Commons with 
issues outside party controversy. 


* 


This appointment shines, however, as an isolated 
example of what the Prime Minister might be doing on 
a far larger scale. For the rest, what he has in fact 
done is to bring his previous Cabinet innovation, the 
“overlords ” system, to an end. Lord Leathers was 
appointed Secretary of State to co-ordinate two depart- 
ment—Fuel and Transport—while Lord Woolton, as 
Lord President, was to be particularly responsible for 
general policy affecting the Ministries of both Food and 
Agriculture. It is now officially recognised that Lord 
Woolton, .through remaining in the Cabinet, has 
dropped this co-ordinating function, and instead the 
two ministers concerned are promoted to membership 
of the Cabinet. Somewhat illogically, there is no 
corresponding rise in the status of the Ministers of Fuel 
and of Transport, though Lord Leathers’s post 
vanishes with him. But for géod measure promotion 
of the Minister of Education to Cabinet membership is 
thrown in. This means that the membership of the 
Cabinet rises to nineteen, which is too many for effec- 
tive general discussions on policy. 

Politically, the Prime Minister’s reasons for abandon- 
ing the overlords are strong: they had become 
laughing-stocks. The cynicism of Sir Winston’s lettér 
to Lord Leathers is hard, nevertheless, to defend. He 
dismisses the dignified office of a Secretary of State as 
one created to suit Lord Leathers’s particular talents, 
and comments that “the justification for this special 
post will disappear when your services are no longer 
available.” It isnot long since the value of co-ordinating 
ministers was argued in very different terms by 
members of the Government. Those arguments had, 
and retain, considerable force. The departure of the 
overlords as co-ordinators merely leaves a very difficult 
problem of modern government unsolved. The 
essence of the problem is that if the departments are 
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not t6 be inefficient and bureaucratic monsters, there 
must be many more of them than there can be ministers 
in a Cabinet that is small enough to be a good policy- 
making body. An hierarchical structure of committees 
and sub-committees, to which ministers outside the 
Cabinet belong, by no means entirely overcomes the 
difficulty. An important additional part might be 
played by a few senior ministers without day-to-day 
departmental duties of their own, but each of whom 
specialises in a group of subjects, acts as a chairman of 
Cabinet committees and as a spokesman for the Govern- 
ment, and is able to give the thought to long-term policy 
for which a departmental minister rarely has time. 

In theory, the overlords could have represented a 
useful experiment in this direction. In fact they have 
been nothing of the kind, in part for purely personal 
reasons and in part because Sir Winston’s Cabinet was 
in any event unbalanced by the inclusion of too many 
members of the House of Lords. . Simply to abandon 
the overlords is to give the impression that the experi- 
ment has failed when in truth it-has not really been 
“tried. Moreover, this is being done just at the moment 
when the problems of co-ordination in government 
policy are particularly acute. The conflict between 
agricultural protectionism and the nation’s interest in 
more and cheaper food supplies has already got the 
Government into great difficulty and must somehow 
be resolved in the near future. Co-ordination of the 
fuel industries is also a complex issue of increasing 
political importance, on which clear Government 
decisions are badly needed. It is difficult to be con- 
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fident chat matters of this kind will be est banca by ) 


returning toa large Cabinet of prewar style. 


In this retreat from what might have been an adminj- 


strative innovation, as in the failure to bring forward 


enough younger men, the Government gives a regret | 
table impression that it is now marking time rather than 


pressing on with the considerable achievements that 
have been put to its credit since the summer of 1952, 
One may recognise, fortunately, that in this respect 
personnel and the structure of Government are not 
decisive. Policy may be got right in spite of them. By 
the time Parliament has reassembled, and when the 
Queen’s Speech for the new session has been read, the 
Government may be presenting a very different face to 
the world. Indeed, more radical changes in its com- 
position may have been made. It is still possible that a 
thorough reconstruction awaits a final report next 
month on Mr Eden’s health, But, however difficult 
the circumstances, it is not any the less regrettable that 
the Government should give even a qualified impression 
of hesitancy or inertia. : 

The measures that the country’s recovery still 
requires are extensive, radical, politically delicate, and 
urgent. While appearances may be deceptive, there are 
no indications that many of these measures are in active 
preparation, and they will not be helped forward by 
continuing doubts about how long ministers will hold 
their present posts. There ought not to be more than 
another month’s delay before the Prime Minister’s 
settled intentions, both for the structure of the ministry 
and for its policy, are made clear. 


Handling China 


HE divergence between British and American 

policies towards China is at present the most serious 
gap in the political defences of the free world. Because 
in this matter the British and American points of view 
are so far apart, there is an obvious opportunity for 
Communist diplomacy to drive in a wedge. The 
emphasis in recent Soviet statements on the inter- 
national rights of Communist China suggests that the 
Soviet government will bring up this question on every 
possible occasion to accentuate the discord between 
London and Washington. In this situation nothing is 
to be gained either by ignoring the current differences, 
or by indulging in mutual recriminations about the 
past ; the practical problem for statesmanship on both 
sides of the Atlantic is to explore all possibilities of 
adjustment and reconciliation. 

In its simplest terms the contrast may be stated by 
saying that America wants a tougher policy towards 
Communist China than Britain: is. willing to pursue. 
It would nevertheless be misleading to put the matter 
in this way without qualification, for toughness in inter- 


national relations is not merely a question of making 
defiant gestures or grimly refusing to speak’ to an 
opponent. Those Americans who suppose that British 
policy towards China is one of appeasement should 
remember that it was Sir Winston Churchill who, in 
the face of strong American opposition, insisted on the 
return of British troops to Hongkong on the surrender 
of Japan, and it cannot be supposed that he would 
have a stronger reason, ideological or otherwise, for 
handing over a piece of British territory to Mao Tsc- 
tung in 1953 than for handing it over to Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1945. Positive ideological sympathies for the 
Chinese Communists certainly exist on the left of 
politics in this country—just as they do also, though 
now decidedly sotto voce, in America—but even the 
most passionately anti-Communist American can hardly 
imagine that the policy of a British Conservative 
Government is swayed by enthusiasm for endeavours 
to “ build socialism ” in China. Nor does it make sense 
to ascribe the attitude of the present British Cabinet 
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country exceptionally dependent on foreign traile, 
Britain must always take account of,commercial interests 
in the framing of foreign policy, but that the leaders 
of Britain to-day do not normally take decisions in 
world affairs for sectional interests or short-term profits 
should be clear enough to any fair-minded American 
observer from the political records of Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr Eden. 


Britain, indeed, is no less concerned than America 
to contain Communism in the Far East and to restrain 
the new regime in China from aggressive expansion. 
In relation to South-East Asia, Britain has even more 
grounds for concern than America, for large numbers 
of Chinese are under British administration in Hong- 
kong and Malaya and these territories are far more 
accessible to Chinese Communist attack than are the 
Philippines of Okinawa. The difference of opinion, 
therefore, is about the methods to be adopted for resist- 
ance, not about the desirability of resisting. 


Americans, whose awareness of the malevolence of 
the Peking regime has been sharpened by the experi- 
ence of a war in which they have had thirty-five times 
as many soldiers killed as the British, are inclined to take 
up an attitude of uncompromising antagonism ; they 
claim that with such a regime only toughness pays. The 
British criticism of this line is that in fact it is not tough 
at all ; real toughness might or might not pay, but in 
any case it is no longer being advocated. There was a 
case for the MacArthur policy towards China, but it 
was rejected by the American Government, not under 
British pressure but, as General Bradley has made clear 
in his recently published memoirs, on the advice of the 
American Chiefs of Staff. 


Having decided, rightly or wrongly, not to attempt 
direct offensive operations against Communist China, 
the logical sequel was to see whether it might -be 
possible to achieve-anything by diplomacy. To refrain 
from “ hitting” China and at the same time to refuse 
to have any dealings with it is not being tough, but 
merely getting the worst of both worlds. It appears 
indeed as if the more extreme current American attitude 
arises from a kind of repressed MacArthurism. “ We did 
not bomb the Chinese Reds,” the argument seems to 
run, “but we cam at least make faces at them from a 
distance.” Unfortunately such manifestations of 
frustrated enmity do nothing to reduce the power or 
prestige of a strongly established regime. 

The British view is that, however truculent and 
aggressive- the Chinese Communists may be, no harm 
can be done by according them diplomatic recognition 
and seating them in the United Nations and that some 
benefit may accrue by giving them contacts with the 
world outside the Soviet bloc. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Mao Tse-tung is going to become a Tito or 
that the Communist tiger is going to be transformed 
into a domestic pet by being offered a saucer of milk. 
But there are considerable possibilities of friction 
between the policies of Moscow and Peking, and it is 
certainly not the business of western diplomacy to assist 
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the Kremlin by excluding Communist China from 
contact with anyone except the Communist states. 

The case with regard to trade is similar. The British 
Government has already done all that can reasonably 
be expected of it to prevent strategic goods from reach- 
ing Iron Curtain countries, and if the manifold 
resources of international smuggling have sometimes 
defeated it, this cannot be blamed on British policy. 
There is much to be said, however, for a certain flexi- 
bility of policy with regard to trade relations especially 
with Communist China, not as a sacrifice of the defence 
of the free world to business profits, but as part of a 
competition for influence. 


* 


There is no doubt that the countries of the Soviet 
bioc are quite unable to meet the needs of China’s 
industrialisation on the required scale; already China 
has had some unpleasant experience of non-fulfilment 
of promises from its Communist partners, and the new 
programmes of diversion to consumer goods in both 
Russia and the satellite states must reduce still further 
their capacity to supply large quantities of capital goods 
to China. If the western powers enter this market— 
exclusive of actual armaments and the stockpiling of 
war materials—it may be said that they will be 
strengthening China ; but they will also introduce an 
element of economic interdependence which may exert 
a pull on China, however much its present rulers may 
try to avoid such consequences. There is no simple 
formula to apply in these matters ; there must be a 
careful balancing of pros and cons in any relaxation 
of restrictions on trade with the Communist world. 
But at least serious statesmen should get away from 
the idea that it is a betrayal of the free world every 
time a motor lorry is sold to a Communist buyer. 

On the questions of recognition and trade, Britain 
is entitled to ask Americans to reconsider views which 
have come to be held with undue rigidity as dogmas 
of political belief. There are other issues, however, 
on which Americans may fairly claim that the British 
have shown insufficient appreciation of American 
responsibilities. In British discussion of world affairs, 
it is too often forgotten that in any armed conflict 
between Russia and the Nato powers, the northern 
Pacific would be a theatre of war in which America 
would confront the enemy virtually alone. Singapore 
(with Hongkong as an isolated outpost) is really the 
terminus of the range of British strategic concern ; the 
sea space between North America and Asia is, on the 
other hand, of the greatest strategic importance to 
America. For this reason British opinion should be 
more ready to pay attention to the American point of 
view on the consolidation of defence in the Far East. 

This involves not only the defence of Japan and 
South Korea, but also the prevention of a Communist 
conquest of Formosa. America is now definitely 


unwilling to-abandon Formosa, and if it is the British 
view that Formosa must be given up in order to reach 
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a settlement with Peking a permanent deadlock between 
British and American policies may ensue. But it should 
be quite possible for the diplomats to devise a formula 
for reserving Formosa from any settlement that can 
be made. It is not a simple question of intervening in 
a Chinese civil war ; the Chinese Communists, after 
going to war against the United Nations in Korea, can 
scarcely claim rights of international law in their favour 
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against the Chinese Nationalist remnant now under 
American protection. in Forraosa. If a fragment is to 
be separated from the main body of China, it will be 
very much less of a national disaster than the partitions 
which the cold war has inflicted on Germany and 
Korea. There are occasions when peace can be secured 
only on the basis of the old diplomatic principle of 
uti possidetis—each side to keep what it has. 


Vertical or Horizontal Living ? 


HE year 1953 entertainingly confronts two mutually 
abhorrent concepts of human dwelling. One is 
that of Ebenezer Howard: the diffuse and essentially 
anti-urban Garden City, which at Letchworth is now 
celebrating a half-century of real but limited success. 
The other is the concept of Le Corbusier: the compact, 
highly integrated Unité d’Habitation, whose twenty- 
Storey prototype at Marseilles has this summer attracted 
architects from all over the world, and which has now 
been described for the British public in a characteristic- 
ally pugnacious monograph.* 

It would be an interesting exercise to trace the respec- 
tive pedigrees of the horizontal and the vertical ideal. 
Behind the Garden City lies the village green; behind 
the Unité d’Habitation lie, perhaps, the walled strong- 
hold and the cave-settlement. The village green, merely 
multiplied by unplanned expansion to urban size, turns 
from a shapely social entity into an amorphous and 
soulless mess, greedy of ground, extravagant in its 
demands alike on communal services and on the travel- 
ling time of its inhabitants—the suburb which, pro- 
verbially, the Devil made. The fortress similarly multi- 
plied becomes a slum or, at best, a bleak and equally 
soulless termitary. The Garden City is a country- 
minded attempt to overcome the one set of disadvan- 

tages ; the scientifically integrated block, the complex 
of “machines for living in,” is an urban-minded 
attempt to overcome the other. 

In Great Britain the opposing claims of centralisa- 
tion and dispersal, vertical and horizontal, express them- 
selves in a tug of war beween economic and esthetic 
reason on the one hand and the obstinate preferences of 
the common man (and his wife) on the other. The 
common man and his wife seem to want, ninety-eight 
times out of a hundred, to live in a horizontal settlement, 
with a detached or at least semi-detached house of their 
own and a bit of garden, also their own. Given shops 
within pram-pushing distance for her and works or office 
not impossibly remote, by train, bus or bicycle, for him, 
they are quite willing to forgo those communal ameni- 
ties—from district heating to day nurseries—which 
denser concentration could, in theory, bring within their 
reach, 


The common man’s employer, however, has views 
ee “The Marseilles Block,” by Le | Cotbudier. The Harvill Press. 
71 pages. 21s. 


which are difficult to harmonise with this preference. 
Other things being equal, he wants his works, or office, 
sited in or near the middle of things. Unless he sces 
large economies in prospect, he is rarely. willing to hive 
off to a garden city or new town. The common man’s 
proviso is that his employment be accessible without 
an unendurable drain on his energies by way of strap- 
hanging and on his purse by way of fares; with the 
concentric spread of horizontal settlement, this becomes 
less and less practical. Meanwhile, the traffic problem 
at the heart of the magnetic field steadily approaches 
final deadlock ; and the garden city or new town drifts 
towards the status of one more dormitory suburb, 
merely more inconveniently remote than the unplanned 
agglomerations of the past. 


* 


The magnetic pull of the big industrial and com- 
mercial centre has never been fully analysed by 
economists ; nor have sociologists, confronted with the 
overwhelming public preference for horizontal living, 
sorted out its reasonable elements from those of preju- 
dice and inertia. One may argue, too, that while the 
economy of concentration directly benefits the indivi- 
dual firm, the corresponding expenses of urban 
unwieldiness—from traffic congestion to the cost of 
treating. neuroses under the health service—do not 
appear in the firm’s accounts. 

‘These may be arguments either for a special urban 
tax, leading businessmen to ask themselves seriously 
whether the advantages of the big centre are really 
essential to their particular business ; or for an initially 
large subsidy towards the costs of dispersal, a 
subsidy tapering off as the new town cumulatively 
develops its own magnetic pull. But there is no good 
argument for compulsory migration, either of 
businesses or of workers. In any event, London and 
the great provincial conurbations are facts that cannot 
be planned away within this century ; at best, the new 
towns can make hardly more of a dent in the town- 
planning problem than did the garden. cities so hope- 
fully founded in the nineteen hundreds... 

But if the universal garden city is not a particularly 
desirable Utopia, need one therefore conclude that 
extreme concentration, Le Corbusier’s vertical city, is 
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the right ideal ? Le Corbusier’s book is not unanswer- 
ably convincing. ‘That it displays the most comically 
monstrous egotism since Victor Hugo—with whose 
literary manner, at its most exclamatory and Sinaitical, 
Le Corbusier’s has much in common—is irrelevant ; so, 
strictly speaking, are the sample plans of some typical 
“flats” (really semi-maisonettes). They present, on 
paper and to an English eye, disqualifying defects. 
Kitchen units twenty-five feet from the nearest window, 
children’s bedrooms twenty-five feet long by only six 
feet wide and lit from the narrow end, would be an 
abomination in Britain, but possibly quite endurable in 
Mediterranean sunlight. 

These are essentially points of detail, modifiable 
within the vertical convention. The real question is 
whether life in “a bottle in a bin ”—to use Le Corb- 
usier’s own metaphor—can fully satisfy the needs of 
normal family existence or whether it must continue to 
be regarded as a pis aller imposed by the sheer arith- 
metic of expensive urban acreage and large human 
numbers. 

Certain disadvantages, evidently, are inevitable. No 
expanse of parkland made available by vertical concen- 
tration, no créche on the eighteenth floor, will make up 
for the handkerchief of private garden where the 
children can run in and out at will, without benefit of 
express lifts. The privileges of opening a back door and 
calling “ tea’s ready,” of gathering up a tearful toddler 
within a few seconds of his tumble at play, of quieting 
a squabble between rival mud-pie makers without 
leaving the milk to boil over, may seem trivial to 
architects ; by mothers they are quite rationally to be 
valued much above communal laundries or even central 
heating. 

Other disadvantages are, perhaps, more conditional 
and subjective. The big block with its common facilities 
and services, from lift and corridor-lighting to shopping 
centre and gymnasium, means a common staff on which 
—possibly, no doubt, to their much greater comfort— 
the occupants must depend for innumerable things 
which, in the terrace house or semi-detached brick-box, 
they do for themselves. To dismiss the preference for 
greater self-sufficiency over greater comfort as mere 
reactionary blindness is a dubious social judgment. 
Behind this preference there lurks, moreover, a distrust 
far-fetched, perhaps, in Britain, but on Continental 
experience all too well-founded: the distrust of the 
concierge who is also a police spy, of the admirabie 
focusing device which the big block provides for the 
watchful eye of Big Brother. The 98 per cent of British 
people who prefer houses to flats are rarely, one must 
suppose, consciously distrustful; they merely feel 
happier with a front door of their own. But this piece 
of apparent irrationality may not be entirely unconnected 
with that sound political instinct which has made Great 
Britain so unpromising a field for Big Brother. 

The debate is not generally conducted on the level 
of social, psychological and political implications ; it 1s 
indeed a merit of Le Corbusier’s book that he raises it 
there. On the mundane question of costs he is both 
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dogmatic and evasive. He claims that. communal 
amenities, far surpassing anything available to the hori- 
zontal settlement, can be financed from the saving in 
construction costs compared with those of villa develop- 
ments.. This runs flatly counter to British experience, 
which is that even the most economically planned blocks 
are more expensive to construct than small houses, The 
vertical-block with amenities included is apt to impose 
a level of rents far beyond the budget of the hitherto 
ill-housed masses to whose regeneration it is dedicated ; 
and the Unité d’habitation, already evolving into a 
settlement of the prosperous middle classes, is no 
exception. To meet the financial needs of the ordinary 
worker, vertical living must be stripped of most of 
its redeeming features, leaving its disadvantages 
untouched. 


* 


And yet the brutal arithmetical facts of numbers and 
acreage remain ; it is impossible to dispense with the big 
block. Financially, high land values near the centre of 
the magnetic field outweigh the costs of vertical con- 
struction ; socially, the disadvantages of wider con- 
centric dispersion outweigh those of high density ; 
aesthetically, the erosion of genuine countryside and the 
monotony of horizontal development outweigh the 
occasionally inevitable clash of new high building with 
its traditional setting. Recognition of this necessity 
does not, fortunately, mean big vertical blocks and 
nothing else. The typically British compromise is 
“mixed development ”—houses, mostly at fairly high 
density in terraces, but with some detached and semi- 
detached for large families; tall blocks of flats, set widely 
in communal open spaces, for small families and single 
persons. This can get enough people on to each acre to 
meet the needs of concentration, can provide a genuine 
and shapely urban plan, and by its very variety of height 
gives scope for architectural composition and contrast. 

If a good example of this compromise—such as the 
newest LCC plan, for the hundred-acre development 
between Wimbledon and Putney—is compared with Le 
Corbusier’s pioneer example of the vertical city, one is 
disinclined to concede the latter’s claim to superiority. 
Good architecture, vertical or horizontal, can always be 
effectively contrasted with rank bad architecture. In- 
genious and imaginative planning can be contrasted 
with wasteful and inconvenient rule-of-thumb, and a 
realistic adaptation to twentieth century needs and 
technical possibilities with a hidebound adherence to 
obsolete formulae. But it does not follow, because an 
architect of genius has chosen to apply his just and 
delicate eye for humane proportion, his imaginative in- 
genuity, and his grasp of modern techniques, in the 
vertical rather than the horizontal style, that the future 
is with vertical living. It remains what it has always 
been: a thing not to be sought for itself but part of 
the price to be paid, preferably by those to whom it is 
least onerous, for the privilege of existence in a modern 
urban economy. 
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Caution, or Moderation ? 


HE Trades Union Congress, which has been meeting 
7. this week in the Isle of Man, has notably strengthened 
the Right and weakened the Left within the Labour move- 
ment. On most points of controversy, the TUC gave a 
definite endorsement to its general council's attempt to 
hold Labour policy, both industrially and politically, to 
caution in all things and moderation in most. 

So much, at least, is certain. But the more detailed signi- 
ficance of many of the votes is by no means clear. The 
general council’s report on nationalisation, which the con- 
gress approved by 3,702,000 votes to 2,640,000, was an 
argument for moderation. If words in a TUC document 
mean what they mean elsewhere, it took the TUC off the 
socialist side of the fence in the general argument about the 
ownership of industry. It could not turn against the national- 
isation measures of 1945-50 ; it did deploy the arguments 
against more. In effect the general council said that it was 
pretty well satisfied, at least so far as ownership is con- 
cerned, with the mixed economy as it now stands ; and the 
TUC’s arguments against altering the balance very much 
are arguments that are likely to remain valid for a long time. 

This is a moderate’s position, politically no doubt nearest 
to that of the right-wing of the Labour party but certainly 
also nearer to the left-wing of the Conservative party than 
to the socialist theory of the Labour Left. But it is not the 
position that the general council’s spokesman, Mr Geddes, 
defended on Wednesday. He said, in effect, that the TUC 
was for nationalisation, but it wanted to go cautiously and 
look very carefully for the best forms of public ownership. 
This is a reasonable case, and Mr Geddes argued it well, 
but it represents caution in tactics rather than moderation in 
principle ; and it really cannot be squared with the contents 
of the TUC report. If Mr Geddes’s interpretation were 
right, the report would have contained a discussion of the 
various forms of public ownership that have been put 
forward as alternatives to the familiar 1945-50 variety. In 
fact, there was no such discussion: the report merely set 
out arguments for and against public ownership, of some 
undefined kind, in various industries—and leaned heavily 
(except for water) against nationalisation. 

‘The upshot is a confusion that faithfully expresses the 
unions’ state of mind: the motives of the General Council’s 
supporters are uncertainly mixed between the caution of Mr 
Geddes’s words and the moderation of the report itself. It 
is also uncertain how far the 1,7§0,000 uncast votes repre- 
sented delegates taking tea and how far they represented (as 
the Left will claim) a disagreement that the unions did 
not want to push to the point of defeating the General 
Council. Nevertheless, three things are certain: only a 
minority of trade unionists clings to a_sinple belief in 
nationalisation for its own sake ; that minority has become 
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smaller, not bigger, in the past twelve months—whil: the 
Tories have been denationalising ; and, whatever it may 
eventually decide, the TUC wants nationalisation left almos; 
entirely out of immediate Labour policy. Those are the 
things that matter for the party conference at Margate in 
a fortnight’s time. 


Labour Cries for Peace 


NYTHING to do with the Labour party’s internal conflicts 
is news, but the gesture made last week by Mrs 
Eirene White, the Labour member for East Flint, has 
attracted a rather exaggerated attention. Her criticism of 
Mr Deakin and others is not a new revolt ; it rather con- 
firms the ending of one clear stage in the Bevanite revolt. 
The history of the matter is this. Six years ago, when the 
Labour party was riven by dispute over Ernest Bevin's 
foreign policy, Mrs White’s moderation and common sense 
won favour in the eyes of several leaders of the big unions, 
and their votes carried her on to the party’s national 
executive committee.’ She was re-elected thereafter with 
the same backing. But at Morecambéa year ago Mr Arthur 
Deakin abruptly withdrew from her support the massive 
bloc vote of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
This did not at the time secure Mrs White’s defeat, and no 
public reason for Mr Deakin’s action was given. But it 
was widely taken to mean that Mrs White was not quite 
sound on the Bevanite issue. There had been occasions 
when she had voted with Mr Bevan inside the executive ; 
certainly she had not assumed the role, taken on so eagerly 
by Dr Edith Summerskill, of flaying the Bevanites every 
time they sat round the executive table, 

Mrs White, facing the probability of defeat this 
year, has withdrawn her candidature and declares this to 
be a protest “against the exclusive intolerance shown 
publicly and privately by some of our more prominent 
leaders.” She thereby provoked a growl of anger from Mr 
Deakin and Sir William Lawther (Sir William even accused 
Mrs White of the ultimate crime of being a professor's, 
not a miner’s, daughter) and drew a shout of support {rom 
Mr Shinwell. Her gesture may be expected to rous¢ 
sympathy in the Labour party precisely because the bulk 
of it is heartily sick of the Bevanite controversy, which }as 
degenerated into a slanging match over stale issues long 
since settled by events. What is important in it has been 
merged in the perennial struggle within the party betwi.0 
Left and Right. ge eee 

Much of the party is content to forget the rest becav:< 
the Bevanites as a group have been, for the present at le2.‘, 
defeated. They have entirely failed to translate ther 
success at Morecambe a year ago into any comparable 
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success in the arena where power is exercised, at West- 
minster, and Mr Bevant himself will go before the party 
conference this year with much of his glamour (and some 
of his publicity value) departed. All the Bevanites’ speeches 
and writings have made no deep impact on party policy, 
while between Mr Bevan and power the figure of Mr 
Herbert Morrison has again been firmly interposed—and 
interposed by the union leaders who in the past were among 
Mr Morrison’s foes. The sympathy with Mrs White’s 
i is largely a measure of the degree to which the rank 
and file feel that the controversy has been settled, and that it 
is unnecessary to pay out old scores against those who may 
not have toed the anti-Bevanite line punctiliously enough. 
Yer it is ironical that those who are now calling for peace 
within the party include some who, a year ago, were calling 
for more resolute action against the Bevanite “ party within 
a party.” Mr Deakin and Sir William Lawther have, indeed, 
sound grounds of complaint against the anti-Bevanites 
within the political wing of the Labour movement. The 
batile against Mr Bevan was left almost entirely to the union 
leaders. None of the politicians has spoken out so forth- 
rightly or so steadily. Mr; Deakin and his colleagues, and 
not those politicians who think as they do, have had to do 
virtually all the ditty work in combating Bevanism. If in 
their irritation they withdraw their support from a relatively 
obscure, even if a pleasant and able, member of the Parlia- 
mentary party, it is hardly a matter for great public outcry. 


prote c 


Trieste Deadlocked 


r may be as true as the Foreign Office asserts that, by 
| not claiming to annex Zone B of Trieste last Sunday 
and by declaring that he would not use force, Marshal 
Tito has reduced the immediate tension between his country 
and Italy. But his speech has nevertheless slammed the 
door so hard on compromise that direct negotiation no 
longer looks like a realistic possibility. Indeed, unless 
something is done to force a solution from the outside, the 
two countries are now likely to be more completely at 
loggerheads than ever. That is a situation in which the 
deepening and spreading of passions may ultimately have 
untold consequences. And if they do it is primarily Marshal 
Tito’s fault, 

His actual proposal on Sunday was that Jugoslavia should 
incorporate both Zones A and B and that Trieste itself 
should become an international city. This proposal only 
reduced the immediate tension because it was so outrageous 
that it called for no immediate action and indeed left the 
Italians temporarily speechless—a position from which they 
are planning to recover ; Signor Pella, the prime minister, 
‘s to make a further announcement about Trieste this 
week-end. | 
_ What really emerges from the recent renewal of activity 
in the Trfeste dispute is that the hope, so long fostered in 
London, Washington and Paris, that Italy and jugoslavia 
might settle their differences between them, must finally 
be abandoned. On the Italian side, Signor Pella has evoked, 
and depends on, right-wing nationalism to a greater extent 
than his predecessor; this is in tune with the shift of Italian 
political sentiment towards extremism in general. On the 
Jugoslav side, Marshal Tito, having apparently given up 
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even trying to be reasonable, has now committed himself 
to a position from which it would in any case be difficult to 
climb down. It now looks therefore as if the only way in 
which the Trieste dispute could be settled would be through 
firm pressure either by the western Big Three or by Nato as 
a whole. It is time that the Atlantic Council took notice 
of a political problem which critically affects the defence of 
southern and western Europe. 


M. Laniel on a Tightrope 


LaNigEL, the French premier, must look enviously 
~ beyond the Rhine. While Dr Adenauer has now 
been guaranteed four years of tenure of office, M. Laniel 
is not assured of as many weeks. His precarious coalition 
has already been shaken by the Moroccan crisis and will find 
even more room for dissension over EDC when, as now 
appears, the treaty has to be taken out of cold storage. 
Yet M. Laniel is not looking so far ahead. For the moment 
he has enough trouble on the home front in trying to con- 
solidate his position during the uneasy truce between the 
end of the strikes and the beginning of a new parliamentary 
session in October. For the workers, the major condition 
of the truce was the government’s promise to reconsider 
the question of wages. Since a general rise in wages, 
Starting an inflationary spiral, could jeopardise any broader 
economic plans, the government is attempting to create 
a climate in which wage claims could be limited to the 
lowest paid workers. 


M. Faure, the finance minister, has hitherto proceeded 
on two'lines. He has launched a campaign against fiscal 
fraud and a drive to reduce prices of consumer goods. The 
anti-fraud campaign has confirmed the well-known fact that 
many Frenchmen avoid the tax collector by exporting their 
capital and that many others live well beyond their declared 
income. It remains to be seen how strongly the arm of the 
law will fall on the culprits and how many will manage to 
escape it once again. The reduction in prices is to be 
reached through a combination of tax reliefs and voluntary 
cuts by traders, with the threat of coercion in the back- 
ground. Since food accounts for well over half of the 
French workman’s budget (against less than one-third in 
this country), the government hopes, chiefly through a cut 
in food prices, to raise real wages by 4 to § per cent. 
Meat prices in Paris shops have, indeed, already gone down, 
but the public still remains sceptical. The workers have 
little faith in pledges that depend on the civic sense and 
benevolence of their butchers. 


Aware of the mood of the country and taught a lesson 
by the strikes, some members of the cabinet are pressing 
M. Laniel to raise the lowest wages before parliament 
reassembles. But all these are obviously expedients to avoid 
a new conflagration. M. Faure is expected to announce 


next week broader measures to instil life into the French 
economy ; he has already prepared a reduced budget draft 
for next year. Yet he can no longer afford purely bureau- 
cratic measures. The psychological effects of the present 
campaign will wear thin if the government does not show a 
new determination to deal harshly with frauds or reluctant 
traders, while granting some concessions to the workers. 
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In this explosive situation, one false step would be enough 
to deprive M. Laniel’s team of the opportunity to put its 
full plan of reforms into practice. 


No New Deal for North Africa 


Yi 7 1TH unexpected ease, M. Laniel’s government has 
W smoothed over the recent upset in Morocco. Prophets 
who foretold immediate repercussions in Tunisia have 
proved wrong ; there have been no disturbances even in 
Morocco ; Spanish Moroccan protests have been valid, but 
not vociferous ; in New York, the Arab-Asian bloc’s attempt 
to place the matter on the Security Council’s agenda has 
failed on the ground that the Franco-Moroccan affair is a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction. Thus all seems plain 
sailing for M. Bidault, who is said to be ready with a fleet 
of reforms for Morocco and has just appointed a new 
Resident General in Tunisia. The autumn ought to hold 
promise of the “dialogues” on progress towards self- 
government that Paris likes to imagine itself holding with 
the Moslem authorities in Tunis and Rabat respectively. 

But last week’s resignation of M. Mitterand from the 
Laniel cabinet suggests that there is a debit side to the 
balance sheet. M. Mitterand is a specialist in the affairs of 
the French Union. His main thesis, lately expounded in a 
book on the subject and in a cabinet memorandum on 
Tunisia and Morocco in particular, is that if France 
educates young Africans or Asians in its image, it would 
be wise to recognise their right to a say in their future. He 
therefore advocates, as the method to be followed when 
producing reforms, preliminary discussion in mixed com- 
missions of local inhabitants and Frenchmen, of the kind 
that last year’s Pinay government tried and failed to 
establish in Tunisia. 

Three or four formidable groups are in disagreement with 
him. Marshal Juin heads their ranks. Behind him are 
ranged the French settlers in North Africa, who prefer 
reform conceived in Paris and presented, ready made, to 
the local authorities, and feudal notables of whom El Glaoui, 
the Pasha of Marrakech, is the prototype, and who are 
afraid to humour young nationalists for fear of losing 
authority in the process ; the stately but timid Bey of Tunis 
hovers on the fringe of this class. The cabinet that let 
M. Mitterand go is to be seen in oddly die-hard company. 


Inquiry for Electricians 


d Ser Ministry of Labour has rightly decided that the 
strike of electricians, though they are few in number, 
could do a lot of harm and might. be prolonged if left to 
itself. After fruitless talks, lasting far into the night, between 
the separate parties and the Ministry’s conciliation officers, 
it has decided to refer the dispute to a Court of Inquiry. 
This is not arbitration. There are two arbitration 
tribunals, but the circumstances of this dispute prevent it 
from being referred to either of them. Arbitration by the 
Industrial Court requires the consent of both parties, and 
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the union has zefused: to agree. Arbitration by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Tribunal can be instituted at the request of 
only one of the parties (and the employers are willing), bu: 
it is not used if a strike or lock-out is in progress. Its 
awards become an implied term of employees’ contracts, 
but in practice the consent of both sides is required if they 
are to be effective. A Court of Inquiry, on the other hand, 
can be set up without the prior consent of either party. It 
does not make an award, but its report, which is laid before 
Parliament as a White Paper, usually contains some proposals 
for a settlement. Its value lies in giving publicity to the 
facts of the dispute and in guiding public opinion. As a 
strike or lock-out that is disapproved by public opinion i; 
immediately weakened, the report usually leads to a settle- 
ment—though Courts of Inquiry have been used but rarely : 
they are supposed to be reserved for conflicts that could 
have important national consequences, when other means 
of reaching a settlement have failed. 

In the present instance the court will have to decide on 
the merits of a claim that is based on the cost of living 
in January, 1948. The union says that the index has risen 
by 35.5 per cent since then whereas wage rates have risen 
by only 28.3 per cent. The employers, on the other hand, 
contend that if 1946 is taken as the base year the cost of 
living has risen by 36.8 per cent and hourly wage rates by 
43.3 per cent. It will be interesting to see what the court 


‘makes of their argument that in any case 3.5 per cent of the 


rise in the cost of living was due to the reduction of food 
subsidies, which was compensated by tax changes—a point 
that is ignored in all the current wage claims. The union 
will not decide until Sunday whether to call off the strike, 
as the Minister has asked, while the court sits ; but it wil! 
probably feel unable, even at this stage, to ignore the effect 
on public opinion of further intransigence. 


Water Under Fire 


HE water companies and authorities have made dignified 

pleas against their selection by the TUC as the 
victim of its ritual sacrifice at the altar of nationalisation. 
Public ownership of water supply was the one definite 
socialist proposal that the TUC’s General Council could 
safely make, not because it is claimed to have much merit 
but because there are no powerful objections to it. There 
is no fear of dislocating production or, indeed, of making 
any real difference at all. The TUC’s recent report 
includes no attempt to justify the proposal, beyond the 
perfunctory assertion that nationalisation is necessary, first, 
in order to provide a universal service and to eliminate 
waste ; and, secondly, because increased investment is 
needed to meet expanding demand, mainly from industry. 
service as nearly as possible universal | 


al is being. provided 
already, without waste that anyone has 3 some 95 







per cent of the population already has a piped water supply 
or a nearby stand-pipe, and of the other 5 per cent a large 
part will be served by rural water schemes now in progress. 
Moreover, investment in water supply has been restricted 
not by private wickedness but by governnient policy—and 
by the Labour Government as well as by the present one. 
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The other motives for the nationalisation of water supply 
are unimpressive. It has a certain appeal for the sake of 
tidiness. It would round off the public ownership of 
similar utilities, such as gas and electricity. It would look 
better on paper than the existing complex, developed piece- 
meal over the years, of local authorities, joint boards and 
private undertakings. 

But above all, with 150 private companies still in the field, 
as well as over a thousand small private suppliers, the old 
cry can be raised that this is a service that should not be 
dependent on considerations of profit. In fact, it is not so 
dependent. Exchequer grants are available for rural water 
schemes, and the Minister of Housing controls private 
undertakings. He can require them to make surveys, to 
extend their services, and to amalgamate to form larger units. 
There is a case for a more vigorous use of this latter power. 
But as none other than Mr Bevan, then Minister of Health, 
said at the Labour party conference in 1947, “ We have all 
the machinery we need for an adequate water supply in 
Great Britain.” In the minds of the union leaders, the 
reason for altering the machinery is probably no more than 
the belief that in this case nationalisation would at least be 
harmless. Even if that is true, it is a monstrously inade- 
quate motive for occupying the time of Parliament and of 
administrators. And there should by now be a general 
awareness that measures which lessen local initiative, which 
take yet more power to the centre and further reduce the 
functions of local authorities, always run the risk of doing in 
fact considerable harm. 


How to Stimulate Saving 


HE margin of error in even the most authoritative cal- 
T culation of total personal savings in Britain today is 
so enormous that no inference drawn from short-run 
changes, in either direction, can rank as much more than 
a guess. The handicap to discussions of policy, however, 
is not so serious as it might seem. For whatever figures 
emerge, they disclose a shortage of personal savings, and 
whatever policy is chosen, it must aim to correct that 
shortage. 

Mr David Dear, the author of the Conservative Political 
Centre’s newly issued pamphlet on this subject, sets his 
proposals against a background of historical analysis.* He 
examines changes in the prewar rate of accumulation of 
certain readily measurable types of savings—industrial 
assurance, life assurance, National Savings Certificates, Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks accounts, building 
society liabilities and mortgages repayments. From these 
some suggestive facts emerge. Changes in the rate of 
interest, notably the sharp drop in 1932, cause some 
reshuffling of assets but have no perceptible effect on the 
total; depression has, surprisingly, a much less destructive 
impact than a rise in the cost of living—which indicates that 
the “money veil” is much thinner than some Keynesians 
suppose, This conclusion is borne out by the postwar 
figures; whatever else may be done to stimulate savings, 
holding the line against inflation is the first condition of 
solid and permanent success. Since inadequate savings are 
themselves largely responsible for inflation, this analysis 


* “ Personal Savings.” By David Dear. CPC Discussion Series, 
29 pages. 6d. 
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uncomfortably re-emphasises the viciousness’ of the vicious 
spiral; but it does also indicate that any breathing space, 
such as that provided over the last eighteen months by more 
favourable terms of trade, offers a chance of reversing the 
spiral and making it virtuous. 

In this perspective, specific proposals for encouraging 
and facilitating personal thrift fall into their proper auxiliary 
place. Mr Dear has several such proposals, mostly fiscal. 
He would extend the tax reliefs now allowed on life insur- 
ance premiums, and on contributions under group retire- 
ment schemes, to savings for retirement made by self- 
employed people, and also to the contractual purchase of 
Government stock; the second is, admittedly a matter of 
great administrative difficulty. At the same time, he pro- 
poses that the granting of earned income relief should apply 
also to the first £200 of unearned income. 

The trouble with all these proposals is that they do 
nothing to solve the qualitative problem of personal sav- 
ings—the problem, that is, of the relative and absolute 
shortage of risk capital. Even the most broadly based of 
investment trust units appears, to Mr Dear, too uncertain 
an asset for the small saver and so an unsuitable medium 
for official encouragement. Mr Dear advises a special 
approach to the “new rich”—particularly the families 
with several wage-earners—and possibly that should include 
an appeal to take a chance on industry rather than on the 


pools, at present a disproportionately popular medium of 
risk “ investment.” 


Bulganin’s Conscripts 


OScOW announced officially last week that all Soviet 
M citizens born in 1934 and not exempted from 
military service are being called up, while those who have 
served the time prescribed by law are being demobilised. 
The decree, bearing the signature of the Minister of 
Defence, Marshal N. A. Bulganin, marks a break with the 
Stalinist secrecy. that had acquired morbid proportions 
during the years of the cold war. Since the passing of a 
special law about State secrets in 1947, the Russians have 
taken care to camouflage even the most innocuous data, 


‘ and there has been no mention of call-up or demobilisation. 


Now they have revived the practice of prewar years, when 
such announcements were made annually in September. 

‘This return to prewar procedure does not cost the Soviet 
government anything, for it involves no real disclosure. So 
little is known about the size of the Soviet armed forces that 
no precise deduction can be made about the troops now 
being released. Length of conscript service in the Soviet 
forces varies according to category, from two years for 
ordinary soldiers up to five years for certain specialists. Will 
the men demobilised now outnumber the 750,000 or so new 
recruits ? Marshal Bulganin has succeeded in killing two 
birds with one stone. He gives to the Russians some feeling 
of stability, of a return to normalcy, while leaving the West 
still in the dark about Soviet strength. 

There has been no lack of estimates of the actual scale 
of the Soviet forces, but they are necessarily based largely 
on guesswork. Malenkov’s statement last year that the 
numbers under arms “ do not exceed those before the war ” 
has led many outside observers to put the size of the land 
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forces at somewhere around two and a half million. Now, 
with a possible shift from conventional to atomic strategy 
and a greater demand for manpower in light industry, a case 
could obviously be made for reducing the standing army. 
But Marshal Bulganin gave no clues in that direction. He 
merely showed to what absurd lengths Soviet secrecy was 
extended under Stalin and how little risk is involved for 
the Soviet Union in a partial relaxation from that grotesque 
degree of “ vigilance.” 


A Strasbourg for Nato? 


HE unofficial conference on the Atlantic Community 
held last week-in Copenhagen found its most debate- 
able issue in the proposal to set up a consultative parlia- 
mentary body, akin to the Strasbourg assembly, as,an organ 
of expression for the Nato countries. Although discussion 
on this question revealed clear differences of opinion (which 
often cut through national delegations), the fact that the 
harmony of the gathering was thereby disturbed was in 
itself no bad thing. The delegates had not come to Copen- 
hagen merely to listen to speeches by General Gruenther 
and Mr Herbert Morrison, or to adopt worthy but unexcit- 
ing resolutions calling for greater publicity for the aims of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Their meeting gained in value 
from the very fact that, while all those present supported 
the development of an Atlantic Community, their debates 
fairly refiected the real division of thought which exists on 
both sides of the Atlantic as to how that development 
should proceed. 
Those who oppose the creation of a_ consultative 
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assembly for Sess geeeetlliediaiede te peice 
about the record of the corresponding body at Strasbourg. 
They are also inclined to doubt whether enough true com- 
prehension can be found among the peoples of an arca 
stretching from Los Angeles and Vancouver to Narvik and 
the Caucasus to sustain such an assembly in its proper 
role. A Nato assembly that devoted itself to competitive 
parochialisms would be a positive danger to its own cause. 
There may be_more prudent and less cumbrous ways of 
nurturing popular enthusiasm for the Atlantic ideal; and i: 
is encouraging that the national groups represented at 
Copenhagen have decided to hasten their plans for closer 
co-operation on a practical level. 


Trading Turks 


ast week the Turkish government took resolute action 
L to deal with its balance of payments problem. The 
attempt, begun in 1950 with the of the European 
Payments Union, to liberalise Turkey’s foreign trade com- 
pletely is officially abandoned. In fact, to all intents and 
purposes it has been scrapped since last September when 
the government, alarmed at a trade deficit of around £T500 
million, introduced a system of global quotas ; this was 
designed not so much to reduce the volume of imports as 
to prevent it from increasing any further. The measures 
announced last week will allow the government to cut down 
on imports, since all are now to be subject to a strict system 
of licensing. At a later stage, however, it appears that the 
government intends to introduce a restricted list of goods. 
including certain industrial raw miaterials and spare 
machinery parts, which can be imported freely. 

At the same time, the Turks are taking steps to boost 
their exports. The government is determined, for politica! 
and social reasons, not to reduce the prices paid to the 
Turkish peasant for his wheat, cotton and dried fruit. This 
policy meant that last year, when for the first time Turkey's 
determined efforts to expand its agricultural production 
showed outstanding results, no market could be found for 
a large part of its agricultural export surplus. If this is 
not to happen again this year some means must be found of 
putting Turkish produce on the world market at competitive 
prices. An export subsidy fund is therefore to be set up, 
financed by duties on “ secondary and luxury imports.” So 
long as the import duties are not used to protect uneconomic 
Turkish industries, this novel way of subsidising exports 
has a good deal to recommend it ; but it should be regarded 
only as a temporary expedient. ‘In present circumstances 
the long-term solution is to increase the peuduceivity of the 
Turkish farmer. 

Turkey’s balance of payments difficulties are mainly due 
to the large imports of capital goods for its ambitious 
economic development plans. In so far as these plans 
are well-founded, the Turks can reasonably hope that their 
trade deficit will gradually become less troublesome. But 
the problem of developing their economic resources without 
scriously upsetting their foreign trade accounts would be 
lessened if they were more successful in attracting the 
foreign private investor. It is therefore encouraging to 
find that Mr Clarence B. Randall, chairman of the new US 
commission on foreign economic policy, has just been sur- 
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and that. the Turkish “government is considering new 
‘ueasures to attract the foreign investor. 


Broadcastin g Finance 


HE BBC’s report for 1952-53, published this week, 
3 confirms the gloomy prognostications. of last year’s 
report. The corporation has made a loss of £759,000 ; in 
the previous year, income had exceeded expenditure by 
f 123,000. . 

The accounts for 1951-52 showed the effect of only three 
months of the Treasury’s appropriation of 15 per cent of 
the net licence income (after the payment of 7} per cent to 
the Post Office for the costs of collection); those for 1952-53 
reflect a full year of this burden. The gross licence revenue 
rose by £878,000, mainly because the number of television 
licences increased by §0 per cent, but this was far more 
than offset by the Treasury deduction. The BBC’s income 
from this.source was reduced by more than {£500,000 com- 
pared with 19§1-5§2. Capital expenditure that in a better 
year would have been met from revenue was financed from 
reserves, The corporation estimates that, if present 
trends continue, its deficit will be more than doubled in 
(953-54 and that its reserves will be more or less exhausted 
during the year. The BBC would then have to rely on 
borrowing to finance the large development schemes that 
have been delayed by restrictions on capital investment. 

The objections to such borrowing are hardly as weighty 
as the report implies. Naturally, the BBC would like to 
return to the short and happy period, from April, 1950, 
until December, 1951, when it enjoyed the whole of the 
revenue from broadcast receiving licences. But there is no 
reason why this tax should not make a contribution to 
general government revenue, as do the taxes on other 
services and trades. The BBC’s present report, like last 
year’s, is in effect a plea for exemption from this contribu- 
tion. If it is really so unable to balance expenditure against 
present income, and so reluctant to borrow for capital 
development, there is still no reason to take a tragic view 
of the corporation’s finances. With radio regarded as a 
domestic necessity, and with the number of television 
licences shooting up, there would be little difficulty in 
increasing the licence fee. An increase from £2 to £3 in 
the combined licence for sound and television—which was 
foreshadowed recently by the Director-General—would 
rightly make television development less dependent on the 
reserves built up by sound broadcasting. And a mere 
half-crown on to sound licences would bring in more than 
last year’s deficit. 


Education in Inflation 


VER since Sir Stafford Cripps put a ceiling on the food 

subsidies Great Britain has been gradually exchanging 
one kind of inflation for another. The repressed inflation 
of the war and immediate postwar years—the inflation 
manifested in “ scarcities,” long delivery dates, directed 
consumer. choices, and general grit in the wheels—was 
replaced by an almost equivalent amount of the old- 





fashioned open inflation whose simple and easily recog- 
nisable characteristic is a general rise in prices. The dis- 
tinction between these two varieties, and their common 
root in an excess of personal incomes over purchasable 
output at current prices, is by now a> commonplace of 
economic theory ; but it has not sunk into the: conscious- 
ness of the general public. Indeed, unsophisticated voters 
of all colours are still inclined to believe that so long as 
prices are steady all is well; while to a certain brand. of 
left-wing sophisticate the hit-’em-and-hold—em policy of 
monetary stimulus and physical controls, which is the 
essence of repressed inflation, appears as a thing good in 
itself which should be maintained, if possible, permanently. 

Professor Frank Paish, in his presidential address last 
weck to Section F of the British Association, not only 
analysed the differencss between the natures, and the 
effects, of open and repressed inflation. He also gave a 
novel turn to the discussion by analysing the flow of 
purchasing power according to its active and inactive pheses 
—its passage into and out of the “ assets circulation ” 
(stocks, securities atid balances, whether personal or insti- 
tutional) as well as its genesis and destruction by monetary 
and fiscal policy. For the student of postwar economic 
history this analysis provides a highly suggestive and illu- 
minating guide. The general, unsophisticated public— 


which, when it votes, is apt unconsciously to express a 
choice for one sort of inflation over the other—is hardly 
But it falls into place 


equipped to follow his argument. 





































The Price Mechanism 


Nothing could be more prejudicial to public interests 
than the attempt to avoid by any means the proper and 
natural consequences of scarcity, or of increased demand. 
The best, if not the only true, security against the evils or 
inconvenience of scarcity, is a rise of price ; the effect of 
which is not only to economise consumption, but to 
encourage larger supplies at the moment, and increased 
production in the future. Nothing could have a more 
ruinous tendency at any time than to keep prices low, 
when the actual state of the supply should naturally make 
them high. This could only be accomplished by the inter- 
position of some artificial regulation, which would not only 
not tend to increase quantity, but which, on the contrary, 
while it encouraged for a time a more lavish consumption, 
would also direct external supplies into other and more 
profitable channels. - We have, therefore, to steer between 
the two difficulties. We have to avoid Scylla, and, if 
possible, not be drawn into Charybdis. We have to allay 
unnecessary apprehension and alarm, which at all times 
greatly aggravate the evil at the moment, and extend its 
scope in the future, while we have to leave scarcity to 
its own natural cure, by increased prices sufficient for the 
occasion. But this is a task far too delicate and too diffi- 
cult to perform by any regulations. The nearest approach 
to its successful performance can only be obtained by a 
perfectly free, unrestricted, and unregulated trade ; and by 
such a knowledge and intelligence on the part of the 
commercial public as will lead them to approach the 
nearest to an exact appreciation of the necessities of the 
occasion. When the Government has withdrawn all 
restrictions and interference in matters of commerce, the 
rest must be left to the intelligence and to the private 
interest of individuals, Which, in spite of a popular notion 

*to the contrary, the latter of which is always the same as 
the public interest. 
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as a contribution to a gradual process of enlightenment. 
The 1914-18 war and its aftermath educated the general 
public in the painful facts of open inflation ; the 1939-45 
war and Daltonian finance may in time prove to have 
provided the necessary postgraduate course. 


Mr Strauss Quells a Mutiny 


N South Africa an incipient revolt by four right-wing 
United Party members, headed by Mr Bailey Bekker, 
chairman of the Transvaal branch, has been suppressed by 
the leader of the party, Mr Strauss. After hours of debate 
in a special closed session of the party caucus, Mr Strauss 
obtained last Sunday an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
The disgruntled mutineers, though smarting under the 
defeat, have been forced to toe the line ; but Mr Strauss’s 
supremacy is not assured, nor is it yet clear what impact 
his victory will have on the party’s future policies. 

It was just as well that the party endured this catharsis, 
for on Wednesday next week it must face another parlia- 
mentary test when Dr Malan’s Separate Registration of 
Voters Bill comes up for the crucial third reading in the 
joint sitting of both houses. Ostensibly the revolt was 
against Mr Strauss’s personal inadequacies as a leader, 
and the failure of the party machine during the election 
campaign ; but in fact the trouble goes much deeper. The 
dissident group are actually the same people who have 
seemed to be most approdchable to Dr Malan in his 
attempts to woo sufficient support from the opposition to 
push through his bill. There are undoubtedly many other 
members of the opposition who-are basically disposed to 
accept a compromise if it can be wrapped up in some 
apparently honourable formula. But there is also a strong 
sense of loyalty and discipline in the United Party, which 
no doubt stems from the great days of Smuts. His chosen 
successor, however inadequate he has proved, can still count 
on a loyal core. 

Some commentators have assumed that Mr Strauss’s 
triumph will bring a shift in the United Party’s policy 
towards a more liberal native policy. This is a misconcep- 
tion. Though the liberal element in the UP is growing it 
is by no means dominant. Furthermore, the brand of 
liberalism likely to be expounded by such a movement 
would hardly measure up to the ideals accepted elsewhere. 
Mr Strauss’s victory is more of a triumph for the orthodox 
party managers than a shift to the left. 


New Light on “Germ War” 


MONG the very last of the prisoners handed back by 
the Chinese in Korea last week were several American 
airmen who had been accused by their captors of dropping 
bacteriological bombs. The great world-wide propaganda 
campaign on germ warfare conducted by the Communists 
has been largely centred on the alleged confessions of these 
men, which were publicised with a wealth of superficially 
plausible detail; but although some of the airmen had been 
prisoners for a year or more, no independent witness had 
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ever been allowed access to them. Now some of them have 
told the sickening story of how the “ confessions” were 
extracted in the course of agonising months of solitude and 
suffering. One second lieutenant, badly burned when his 
aircraft crashed, was refused medical treatment until he 
agreed to confess—although his tormentors blandly offered 
him a choice of three crimes to admit. 

It appears from the released men’s stories that after the 
signing of the armistice the pressure on them was actually 
increased, and that up to the last days before release they 
were being threatened that refusal to confess would destroy 
their chances of being repatriated. Presumably the Chinese 
were seriously concerned to preserve as much “face” as 
possible. This is also implied by the way that those of 
the accused airmen who resolutely withstood both threats 
and ill-treatment to the end have now been solemnly 
“ acquitted ” by their captors. A spontaneous and notable 
tribute was paid to these men by one of the other airmen 
who had himself succumbed to pressuré; he said that 
they deserved the highest awards for bravery, while“ he and 
the others who had signed “ confessions ” considered them- 
selves traitors. Public opinion will scarcely condemn such 
men as harshly as they condemn themselves; it will do well, 
on the other hand, to take note of the truth that is now 
emerging about the “ germ warfare ” campaign—one of the 
cruellest farces ever played on the political stage. 


Prevention of Poisoning 


OOD poisoning has been common this summer and has 
sharpened public anxiety about standards of cleanliness 
in catering establishments and food shops. It is slightly 
reassuring, therefore, to have a 60-page handbook on 
“Clean Catering” published this week by the Ministry of 
Food. It makes practical suggestions about the kind of 
layout, construction and equipment that is easiest to keep 
clean: As such, it may be of some use in inducing those who 
are setting up new catering est.blishments to achieve at 
least the framework for hygiene ; it may even promote 
improvements in a few existing premises. But its effect on 
the incidence of food poisoning is likely te be small. The 
Most common cause of poisoning—intestinal infection 
carried on the hands—is not dealt with until the final 
chapter on “ Practices.” Nor is it the sort of pamphlet that 
would be read by the proprietor of a dirty little cafe ; and 
if he did read it, he need not heed it. 
Two years ago the Ministry published another pamphlet 
on food hygiene in catering establishments—the report of 
a working party. This drew up a standard code of practice, 


. Short and to the point, which included: measures to limit 


infection by food handlers and minimum hygienic require- 
ments for premises. The working party suggested that this 
code should be made immediately applicable, that local 
authorities should send it to all caterers in their area, and 
should take action against anyone not observing it. ‘This 
was never done, Local medical officers do lay down their 
own requirements, and in many areas Clean’ Food associa- 
tions are promoting higher standards by voluntary means. 
But in order that the public, as well as the catering trade, 


may know where it stands, there is a need for a simple. 


nationally recognised code that is everywhere enforced. 
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How to 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF MANAGEMENT. 

Edited by E. F. L. Brech. 

Longmans. 752 pages. 50s. 


Va training in this 
I country has long suffered from a 
lack of adequate textbooks written with 
British conditions in mind. Lack of 
textbooks, like lack of teachers, has 
severely hampered the development of 
a training course that practical business- 
men would respect. Lack of prestige 
has, in turn, discouraged British students 
from taking management studies as a 
serious part of their training as indus- 
trial leaders and executives. Mr Brech 
has put the whole “ management move- 
ment”—the cause of efficiency and 
higher productivity—into his debt by 
producing this up+to-date ~ ~npendium. 
Alone, this one book may: break the 
vicious circle that prevents business 
schooling from getting results in this 
country as it does in America, but he 
and his co-authors have done as much as 
one team can do. 

The publishers frankly declare that 
Brech on Management is not a book to 
be read through at a sitting; and that 
must be held good of reviewers as well 
as of management trainees. It is not a 
book that can be criticised in detail ; 
yet to pick out any one section for par- 
ticular scrutiny would be invidious. It 
can be said, however, that it is plainly 
written, straightforward, eminently prac- 
tical and reflecting the wide experience, 
as well as wide reading, of its team of 
authors ;-and the word “team” is used 
advisedly, for the treatise has unity of 
purpose and a broad uniformity of 
terminology that make it entirely dif- 
ferent from a collection of papers, or 
even separate books gathered under one 
cover. It states the principles of man- 
agement—which will mean little to the 
neophyte. It moves steadily through 
the organisation of distribution ; pro- 
duction (note the order); personnel 
management ; cost ; financial and other 
control to the practice of management— 
the work, in particular of the General 
Manager—which, by that time, should 
mean something to the neophyte who is 
learning on the shop floor as well as in a 
seminar, He can then apply principics 
to his experience, realise just what he is 
doing in the whole, and to what pro- 
fession he has devoted his life. 

In style, “ The Principles and Practice 
of Management” is in refreshing contrast 
to the run of business textbooks turned 
out American business professors. It 
avoids jargon, even if. haps, it over- 
works such words as “factor”. Here 
and there—in the discussion of indus- 
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trial relations for example—the abstract 
nouns tend to get out of hand but 
matters might be worse. In general the 
book is admirably concrete, sticking to 
case histories or pro forma statements of 
procedure ; and the authors wisely dog- 
matise on the best methods. If they are 
right, the student will know, once and 
for all; if he can fault them later on, 
that will be a sign that he really has 
the stuff of management in him. But 
nobody will ever put the mass of pro- 
cedures explained in this book to the 
test: on the other hand, few manage- 
ment tramees faced on the shop floor 
with a problem of “how to get about 
Starting the job” will turn to it in vain 
for a valuable suggestion or a prototype 
of his problem. The publishers urge the 
practising manager (if one may use the 
expression) to use it as a “desk book,” 
which is asking rather more of it. Man- 
agers have so much to read already, and 
few are ificlined to go to school again. 
But perhaps they should; if so, Mr 
Brech and his team are a ready-made 
refresher course on fundamentals. 


White Man’s Burden 


BLACK MAN’S TOWN. 
By Isobel Ryan. 
Jonathan Cape. 249 pages. 15s. 


O doubt future historians will com- 
ment with some bewilderment on 

the reactions of public opinion in Britain 
to the existence of a worldwide British 
Commonwealth. For very many, it is a 
matter of complete indifference if not of 
active boredom. For a few, it is a 
tremendous field for theoretical judg- 
ments on the predatory activities of evil 
capitalists. For almost none is it an area 
where British men and women actually 
work and live, where they carry on 
administration, create wealth and con- 
tribute that extra dimension to British 
living without which Britain would be 
a small island of the Eurasian land mass, 
Books such as Mrs Ryan’s are there- 
fore, welcome, for they try to break 
through indifference by lightness and 
amusement in writing and to temper 
ideology by showing the substance of 
actual living, in the tropics—not the 
wrofits and the marketing. and -the 
“exploitation” but the nature of exist- 
ence in jungle guest houses, the struggles 
with the encroaching insect life of 
Africa, the absurdities and heartbreaks 
of life in towns of makeshift modernity 


barely rising above the primitive bush. 
Mrs 


No one who has read, for instance, \ 

Ryan’s account of life on the trading 
station at Burutu, far away up the 
‘swampy creeks of Nigeria; will feel in- 





clined to dismiss quite so lightly the - 


commercial enterprise of West Africa on 
whose transmission of wealth British 
living standards partly depend. 2 

“Black Mun’s Town” is written on 
the surface. 
vivid, impression of the day-to-day life 
of Europeans in West Africa. It does 
not pretend to describe the deeper social 
and political causes conditioning the 
superficial attitudes and problems of the 
White Man’s contact with the African. 
At the beginning of the book Dr Kwana 
Nkrumah is a young hothead in gaol for 
agitation. At the end, he is already head 
of the government. No intermediate 
steps are sketched in. 

Yet the book is not without political 
value, for it illustrates a temper of mind 
without which probably no lasting 
partnership between African and cx- 
patriate can be secured. Mrs Ryan can 
look at both her own people and at 
their African neighbours with a detached 
eye. It is a friendly regard, sympathetic 
and unbiased, and it leads her to a con- 
clusion which is the. very essence of 
West African politics—* that European 
and West African have a great need, 
each for the other’s co-operation, friend- 
ship and trust . . . ill-matched though 
they may seem. Their present relation- 
ship may appear as confused as was their 
past history. But live together they 
must, for the only alternatives for both 
are grave and equal loss.” There can be 
no quarrel with this judgment. And Mrs 
Ryan also makes clear how much 
patience, good will and sacrifice will be 
demanded from British officials and 
businessmen if the ideal of partnership 
is to be worked out. 


Lincoln Reassessed 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Benjamin P. Thomas. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 368 pages. 25s. 


T= time was ripe for a new life of 
Lincoln. The stream of Lincoln 
scholarship has so broadened in the past 
thirty years that our factual information 
has enormously increased and our 
perspective of him has been sensibly 
modified. Much of the new material and 
the revised estimates have been made 
available to English readers in the works 
of two Illinoisans, the late John Randall 
and Professor Allan Névins, but it has 
been left to a third son of Lincoln’s own 
state (also the Secretary of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association at Springfield) to 
cast the new findings into the mould of 
a biography for the general reader. The 
endorsements which Mr Thomas’s book 
has already received in the United States 
from these and other authorities prove 
on inspection to be amply merited. It 
can safely be said that this is the best 
one-volume life of Lincoln at present 
available. 

Mr Thomas’s greatest merit as a bio- 
grapher is his willingness to present the 
facts with the minimum of trimmings. 
Above all. else, this is.a precise, fact- 
studded narrative. There is a ruthless 
winnowing away of legend—as over the 
Ann Rutledge romance—and a tight rein 
is kept om surmise, moralising and 


It gives a quick, often . 
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underlining. Wherever possible Lincoln 
ec his contemporaries are. allowed to 
speak for themselves. Yet the narrative 
fiows easily and one never gets the 
sensation that the man is being sub- 
merged beneath the material about him. 
Mr Thomas’s: selective artistry, for all 
its self-concealment, is always present. 
This is the sort of life that could only 
have been written by a man who knew 
ten times as much as he has allowed 
himself to put in. 

The English reader will naturally be 
tempted to compare this life with the 
earlier and deservedly famous Abraham 
Lincoln of Lord Charnwood (and is in- 
deed encouraged to do so in Mr 
Thomas’s very fair and full biblio- 
graphy). A first impression is that Mr 
‘Thomas, writing more immediately for 
an American public, assumes some of the 
historical and constitutional background 
that Charnwood felt obliged to fill in. 
It must also be admitted that Mr 
Thomas does not command as subtle or 
as eloquent a pen. There is’ an 
occasional lack of life about his narrative. 
On the other hand, he achievés a realism 
that Charnwood’s rather remote and in- 
tellectualised portrait often lacks. The 
early chapters, in which Mr Thomas 
writes of the Mid-Western boyhood and 
youth that left such a mark on ‘the 
Lincoln of the White House, have a 
particular force and vividness. And when 
Mr Thomas comes to the immensely 
intricate story of the Civil War years 


there is a simplicity and directness about. 


his narrative which reflect the thorough- 


ness and, more, the complete intellectual’ 


honesty of his approach. These are solid 
virtues, and such moreover as one feels 
Lincoln would himself have prized 
above all others in a biographer. 


Urban Growth 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF TOWNS. 

By A. E. Smailes, 

Hutchinson's University Library. 166 pages. 
Ss. 6d. 


“INCE the publication of Geddes’s 
- pioneering “ Cities in Evolution ” in 
1915, work on geography as applied to 
the town has gone on somewhat fitfully 
in Britain, Although workers in this 
field have contributed considerably to 
the techniques of town and country 
planning, the subject has attracted less 
attention than in the United States or 
Germany. In particular there has long 
been the need for an introductory 
account to which the general reader and 
the undergraduate could confidently be 
referred. This need Mr Smailes meets 
most admirably. In its short space his 
book gives a thorough introduction to 
the various branches of: the subject. In 
the opening chapters he describes’ the 
development of urbanism, contrasting 
towns as they existed for some § millenia, 
isolated occurrences in a dominantly 
rural . scene, with — the praveling 
agglomerations that they. have become in 
the last hundred years. There follows’a 
discussion of the various influences on 
the site and- form of towns, infivenices 
both from physical geography and situa- 
tion and from the cultural side. The 


bulk of it was “dictated .... 


final chapters concern the physical 
structure of towns, the various types of 
internal region into which they can be 
divided, and the regions which they 
create for themselves in the surrounding 
countryside. 

But this book is more than an outline 
of a branch of geographical study, for 
Mr Smailes draws on his experience to 
throw out many comments on current 
administrative and planning practice. 
We find him, for example, attacking y the 
idea of the “neighbourhood unit” in 
towns, so beloved by urban planners, or 
denying the reality of the division 
between “urban” and “rural” in local 
government, or advocating the reform of 
local government units to coincide with 
the real tributary areas of towns. If 
there is any criticism to make it is that, 
even in the limited space available, 
rather greater reference might have been 
made to urban conditions abroad. But 
at least the frequent illustrations drawn 
from the British Isles are the unhack- 
neyed product of original investigations. 
Altogether this is a book which fulfils its 
purpose very well, and which is often 
stimulating. It is a worthy member of 
an excellent series. 


Inadequate Guide 


THE MODERN WRITER AND HIS 
WORLD. 

By G. S. Fraser. 

Verschoyle. 351 pages. 16s. 


HE dust-wrapper, preface and intro- 
Tt duction to this book are loaded 
with unpromising statements. _ The 
work began as “a guide to modern 
English literature for the Japanese ”; the 
in the 
summer of 1950”; the author has in 
mind “ Dr Joad’s excellent guides ” and 
proposes to “record the view of con- 
temporary English literature that one 
thinks ‘most people” take.” Mr Fraser 
here does not quite mean that he 
rejoices to concur with the common 
reader, for “most people” are defined as 
certain critics of an older generation, 
certain friends of one’s own generation, 
whose judgement one respects. 
Mr Fraser’s friends are active on page 
27 (“I have not read Lawrence’s own 
‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ but my im- 


-pression of it from what my friends tell 


me is that it is an artistic failure”), but 
it is not clear whether they are still at 
work on page 91 (“* Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, the frankest of his novels from 
this point of view, is by no means his 
best one. Indeed, it is perhaps his worst. 
But it was by no means a pornographic 
book,” etc.). 

In attempting on these principles 
what is in fact a literary history begin- 
ning with the 1890s Mr Fraser would 
appear to suggest that “most people” 
have no very lively interest in the earlier 
part of the period. George Orwell gets 
four pages and Conrad two paragraphs 
—his only work specifically ae 
being the short sto Heart Of. Dark- 
ness.” “Carpenter, Désmee and ao oe 
Lawrence are not named; nor is any 
work by Butler, Hudson, Rutherford, 
Gissing, Mr Masefield or- Mr de la 


“An International Episode” James 
shows that he can evoke a scene, and 
Dr F. R. Leavis finds “The Ambassa- 
dors” a bore. ee Pee ee Dovel: 
‘by Miss Lehmann and Miss Bowen are 
discussed in some detail, Nobody has 
heard of Mr Cary. 

One suspects that Mr Fraser lacked 
the impulse to produce a comprehensive 
survey of this literary period. He would 
have been wiser to cut his losses with 
the Japanese and write py new book to 
which his present, title might better 
apply. For where he is informed and 
interested he is stimulating and acute. 
His discussion of recent poetry is a con- 
tribution to its subject, and in the sec- 
tion on novelists there are some good 
and astringent pages on, among others, 
Mr Evelyn Waugh and Miss Ivy Comp- 
ten Burnett. It is perhaps indicative 
of the unfinished state of Mr Fraser’s 
studies that he writes éxcellently on 
“ Ulysses” but makes no attempt to 
tackle “ Finnegan's Wake.” = That 
appalling masterpiece should hold few 
terrors for one who is free of the verse 
of Mr William Empson. 


Stardust 


STARS IN THE MAKING. 

By Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 160 pages +67 
plates. 25s. 


ROM the night of their forebeings 
men have felt most humble in the 

face of the stars. The immensity of 
astral space, however, pales besides that 
continuum of both space and time which 
paradoxically gives the word eternity a 
measurable Maeva As the Phillips 
Astronomer at Harvard says in the 
second sentence of her book 
“astronomers are incorrigible opti- 
mists”; but they are also so detached 
from, so humble towards, the compara- 
tive pettiness of earthly affairs, that in 
an era which extole the common man’s 
omnicompetence, ommiscience and 
unique value there is much to be said 
for Béethius’s advice: “See where the 
stars still keep their ancient peace.” 
The author begins by emphasising the 


vast spans of time 





poems pcan, 
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in Latin 


- When a new magazine sells on sight, it’s a publishing success. When the 
people who buy it so readily also represent a rich market for goods and 


services of all kinds, it’s an important advertising medium. LIFE en 
ESPANOL—the Spanish-language edition of LIFE «NTERNATIONAL—is 
; both. Since its first appearance in the Spanish-speaking Republics of 


Latin America last January, every issue has literally sold out on sight.. 
Brilliantly edited by leading Latin American journalists, and with the 
same consistent picture-appeal of LIFE tNTERNATIONAL’s English- 
language edition, LIFE &N espANow has a fast-growing circulation 
among men and women of the higher-salaried business, government 


8 and professional communities. These people, with the means to buy and 
the power to influence the buying of others, can open the markets of 

Latin America to your company. Once a fortnight, through the adver- 

tising pages of LIFE en EsPANOL, you can talk business to them in their 

own language. The Advertisement Director will be pleased to send 


you full details. 


en espanol 


LIFE EN ESPANOL~- average net paid circu- 
lation 200,000 - 250,000 copies in Spanish, 
circulating in Central and South America. 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL— average net paid 
Circulation 250,000 — 300,000 copies in 
English, circulating in 120 countries out- 
side North America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of 
LIFE magazines. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.t 
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SEGARD & C: 


Wool Merchants 


TOURCOING AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA ARGENTINA URUGUAY 
PUNTA-ARENAS 





“I’m not arguing. I’m telling you! These Sumlock 
people are making ELECTRIC calculators. Got it? 
e-l-e-¢~t-r-i-c ELECTRIC! Better write for particulars. 
Sumlock Machines are always worth investigating.” 

Apply now for demonstration to SUMLOCK LTD. 

1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 1331 


Branches in: Belfast Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manehester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Sita 
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and explanations are simple and clear, 
and the diagrams are equally helpful to 
the general reader, to whom this book can 
be warmly recommended. But the 
cream is at the end: the 67 superb plates 
ranging from sunspots to that awe-in- 
spiring spiral galaxy Messier §I. These 
photographs—all from American tele- 
scopes—tell by themselves a remarkable 
story of universes in being, coming to 
be. and departing from being. One gets 
the sense of flaming whorls, yellow and 
violet against black, which rupture the 
envelope of the sun ; of solar chasms ten 
times wider than our world ; of whirling 
galaxies strung out im space in shapes 
according to degree of development ; 
and, ultumately—a chastening reflection 
f novae and supernovae, brilliant like 
spatial glow-worms for an instant of 
eternity, because we mow see where a 
star blazed up and snuffed out millions 
and millions of years ago. ; 
Professor Payne-~Gaposchkin treats us 
kindly but firmly ; clear as her writing is, 
she demands concentration and sequence 
§ thought, It is only asking for more 
to criticise her for so smoothly gliding 
over the physical assumptions she makes 
in order to mount her drama on such a 
vast stage. Likewise she avoids entropy, 
ind the reasons for winding-up and run- 
ning down. But this book abundantly 
shows the startling advance made in the 
last twenty years thanks to bigger and 
better telescopes, better photography and 
better spectroscopy, — electro-measure- 
ment and wave-analysis. We have just 
got to the stage of realising that the 
numbers of “possible worlds” beyond 








He stayed hidden in cupboard 
for thirteen days after Arnhem 


—.an incident from 


RETURN 
TICKET 


ANTHONY 
DEANE-DRUMMOND 


(from Collins, who published “The Woodea Horse’) 


12s. 6d. 
——— 


reach of our best telescopes (because 
they _ ate too far-away-and-long-ago, 
receding faster than their light is coming 
towards us) must vastly outnumber those 
we can see, just as “they that are dead 
do greatly outnumber they that are 
living.” _This handsomely-produced 
book and its sane, sound and sympathe- 
tic author make us familiar with the 
eternities, and such familiarity breeds the 
contrary of contempt. 


The Woman Doctor 


STORMING THE CITADEL. 
By E. Moberly Bell. 
Constable. 200 pages. 18s. 


HE citadel is not Harley Street ; 

it is Virtually the whole of the male 
medical profession. Guarding it outside 
the ramparts were the university senates 
and a host of well-meaning private 
citizens. Against this formidable and 
organised defence were pitted, to begin 
with, a handful of women, armed for the 
most part with nothing more than high 
intelligence and exceptional character 
and determination. 

One had expected Miss Moberly 
Bell’s account of the rise of the woman 
doctor to be interesting and fluently 
written. But she has made it oddly 
exciting as well ; at least, that is, in the 
early chapters where, first, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, followed by Elizabeth Garrett 
(later Elizabeth Garrett Anderson) and 
Sophia Jex-Blake carry out their assaults. 
Their successes, failures, gradual mobi- 
lising of public opinion, and ultimate 
triumph over the enemy are woven by 
Miss Moberly Bell’s skilful telling into 
a history that is as gripping as an adven- 
ture story. In this she is helped by the 
characters of the two protagonists. The 
contrast between Elizabeth Garrett's 
gentle, dignified persistence and Sophia 
Jex-Blake’s energy and drive, offset by 
lack of judgment, is well brought out. 
In one respect, at least, Elizabeth Gar- 
rett had the easier part. Few believed, 
when she first started on her career, that 
a woman could possess the brains or 
the stamina to become qualified. Her 
success caused the defenders of the 
citadel to arm themselves more power- 
fully, and it needed the fiercer, more 
forceful temperament of Sophia Jex- 
Blake to lead the next assault and, 
eventually, to found the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 

After the victory, when women were 
allowed to sit for university degrees and 
take qualifying examinations, the narra- 
tive flags somewhat. This is only 
natural. The period was one of con- 
solidation ; qualified women doctors 
showed their abilities in new fields, in 
India and in the world war. Victory, 
however, was still not absolute—not 
until after the second war, when medical 
schools had to become to some extent 
co-educational as a condition of receiv- 
ing grants; even today no one would 
deny that prejudice against women exists 
when certain appointments are made in, 
say, the big teaching hospitals. But the 
security and status women doctors enjoy 
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today would not be theirs had it not 
been for the outstanding-character and 
ability of the pioneers and for the sup- 
port of those who had faith in them. 


Text and Reference Books 
THE BOOK OF ENGLISH LAW. 

By Edward Jenks. Fifth Edition, revised 
by D. J. LI. Davies. 

John Murray. 347 pages. 21s. 


This book is a classic, as any book in its 
fifth edition must be. It was written by 
Dr Jenks in 1928 to provide a convenient 
text-book on the laws of England for use 
in the London School of Economics by 
“laymen interested in the place of Law in 
modern communities and its influence on 
economic and social policy.” It ran through 
four English editions in eight years and 
obviously a fifth has been needed for some 
time. It is a comprehensive, if compara- 
tively uncritical, exposition of the law as it 
existed at the end of 1952, its origins and 
its machinery, .its civil and its criminal 
branches ; and it is certain that the need for 
it cannot be less than it was in 1928. 


* 


BUTTERWORTH’S COMPANY. PRE- 
CEDENTS. Volume 3. 
Butterworth. 689 pages. 63s. 


The third volume of this massive 
publication sets out the legal procedures 
and precedents to be used when the 
capital of a company is to be reduced, when 
any schemes of reconstruction and amal- 


‘ gamation are put forward, when a company 


is to be wound up and when action is taken 
by debenture holders in a company. It will 
be invaluable for lawyers. 
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PAPERS IN ENGLISH 
MONETARY HISTORY 
























Edited by T. S. ASHTON and 
R. S. SAYERS, 18s, net 








Owing to wartime circumstances, 
some of the most important recent 
contributions to English monetary 
history have been overlooked or 
have become extremely scarce. The 
intention of the editors of this volume 
is to make these and certain other 
short studies more generally avail- 
able. Six of the papers relate to 
developments and controversies of 
the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies ; two to the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844; and two to the pre-1914 
Gold Standard. The remaining item 
consists of delightful letters written 
during the crisis of 1825. The au- 
thors represented are Barrett Whale, 
Frank W. Fetter, J. K. Horsefield, 
T. S. Ashton and R. S. Sayers. 
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| Banking circles 


the globe 


BUSINESSMEN With foreign interests need a 
bank whose services circle the globe. 1). 
National City Bank of New York, with 56 ov: 
seas branches and banking correspondents |:; 
every commercially important centre, is w«'! 
equipped to offer such services. 

The Lendon branches of The Nation:| 
City Bank are staffed by men who a: 
experienced not only in British banking bu 
also in the financing of overseas trade. The, 
are, also, uniquely equipped to advise on 
trade with the dollar countries, 

Wherever your interests lie,/the worl- 
wide organization of The National City Bank 


is at your service. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 


LONDON OFFICES — CITY : 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. WEST END: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 5.W.1 


Two-Way Banking Service 
jor Two-Way Trade 





I's a two-way banking service provided by Chase ia 
London—service to British business interests dealing with 
the United States and service to American exporters in 
Briush mazkets as well as American importers buying 


Brush products. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
incorporated wet A _vmrted 1 xahrlety ardor te Lis of the USA. 
LONDON. 6 Lombord Sreet, £.C. 3 
46 Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Vulnerable America 


Washington, DC 
OR the past six months the Alsop brothers have been 
demanding in their syndicated column that the United 
States take seriously the problem of its own defences 
against atomic air attack. Like Old Testament prophets 
crying in a wilderness of normalcy, they have been drawing 
public attention to the existence of a supposedly.top secret 
study made last year for the National Security Council, 
known as Project Lincoln ; this suggests that American 
defence against air attack is wholly inadequate, that in 
another two years the Soviet Union will have the capacity 
to deliver a “ devastating ” attack upon American industry, 
and that a vast programme of fighter, radar and rocket 
defences must be undertaken to provide even minimum 
protection to the industrial areas. Yet throughout the 
summer both the public and the Administration have 
engaged in their conventional pursuits, catching rainbow 
trout or playing’ golf, their. sleep apparently undisturbed by 
these dire 4 
However, since the. béginining of | July, and particularly 
since Mr Malenkoy’s announcement that the Soviet Union 
had set: off: @ hydrogen explosion, there had been a quick- 
ening of public imterestin the whole question of the 
vulnerability of. the North ‘American continent, and: in the 
premises. underlying the: deep-rooted American belief that 
the United States ‘has an overwhelming superiority in 
atomic: weapons. . Although it is. generally ‘assumed that 
neither thé United States nor the Soviet Union has a 
hydrogen ‘bomb that is already packaged. for delivery, the 
comfortable: assumption. that the United: States has a four- 
year Jead- in’ atomic weapons, which was still. the official 
calculation -as late’-as: the -beginning of this year, can no 
longer be. mm [ even by the most determined 


optimists, 
TRG Gipl: toeching dae shows that there are 
three diffrent elements in the question of whether American 






















the more responsible North Atlantic allies contribute to a 
strengthening or weakening of the security of the United 
States ? Finally, there is a political question. If a vastly 
expanded air and civil defence programme must be under- 
taken to protect the American “ heartland,” to what extent 
is the American public prepared to pay for it? Is ‘the - 
Republican Administration going to put a-balanced budget 
ahead of radar pickets and deep- shelters ? 


* 


On the first question, although the debate is not yet con- 
cluded, there is an impressive body of opinion in favour of 
revealing more information. When he retired at the begin- 
ning of July, Mr Gordon Dean, the former Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, strongly advocated a 
relaxation of the secrecy surrounding’ American atomic 
strength. In the July issue of the quarterly magazine, 
Foreign Affairs, Dr Robert Oppenheimer, the great pan- 
jandrum of American atomic scientists, who is still an 
adviser to the government on nuclear policy, made a most 
impressive plea for greater candour in informing the 
American people about atomic weapons and developments, 
for sharing some information with the allies and for taking 
more vigorous measures to create a workable air defence 
system. This has been followed up by arguments along the 
same lines by Mr Paul Block of the Toledo Blade, the 
leading expert on the subject in journalism, and by Dr 
Ralph Lapp, who was the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Director of Research and Development. Dr Lapp argues 
that the majority of experts familiar with the subject want 
to see more information made available from the secret 
files of Project Lincoln and Project East River (a study of 
civil defence), including. the approximate size of the Ameri- 
can stockpile and an estimate of the Russian one ; estimates 
of the strength of the long range Soviet Air Force and of 
the effectiveness of current American defence plans ; and 
information on destructive effect of nuclear weapons. 

Ranged against this view is, or appears to be, the new 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr Lewis 
Strauss, whose advocacy of extreme secrecy led him to 
oppose, three years ago, the shipment of radio-active 
isotopes to a Norwegian military hospital, and whose views 


‘seem to have changed little since. He is joined by another 


of the four commissioners, Mr Eugene Zuckert, who said 
ina recent broadcast: “From the standpoint of national 

security we are giving the American people all the informa- 
tion they really need.” Despite: the stnadipes: of -e 
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present security system, which sometimes leads to the with- 
holding from one military planner of facts known to his 
next door neighbour, which would radically affect - his 
calculations, the policy of “secrecy in depth,” that it is 
better to tell too little lest too much be accidentally divulged, 
still has many advocates in the Administration, in Congress 
and in the nationalist section of the press. 

However, the decisive vote will have to be cast by 
the President himself, He made it clear, in a press con- 
ference earlier in the summer, that he believed that the 
United States should make available to its allies and the 
American people more information both on its own atomic 
weapons and on its estimates of the Russian ones. It is 
considered likely that when he returns from Denver one of 
his first major speeches will deal with this subject. 

The question of sharing some information on atomic 
weapons with Britain and the North Atlantic allies is one 
that has been on the agenda for a longer time, and is more 
difficult. While no one could prevent the President from 
divulging what are at present administrative secrets, dis- 
cussions with another power about any aspect of atomic 
energy, in however confidential a manner, are explicitly 
prohibited by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Although 
General Bradley tirelessly advocated revision of this section 
of the Act during the last year of his chairmanship of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and returned to the charge in his 
recent articles in the Saturday Evening Post, there has been 
ne very great support for the idea either in Congress or the 
press, and there are many determined opponents of it. 
While Dr Oppenheimer has said that 


it is unfortunate that so talented and hard pressed a country 

[as Britain], so close to us in history and tradition, should 

be doing all this separately, 
it cannot honestly’ be reported that the development of 
Britain’s atomic bomb or the announcement of its new 
strides forward in guided missiles have greatly affected 
the arguments of Messrs Strauss and Zuckert, and their 
supporters. The new Chiefs of Staff will have to throw 
their full weight into the balance if they are to achieve a 
relaxation of the Act during the coming session of Congress, 


* 


Finally, there is the even thornier question of the defence 
of the North American continent against. an atomic air 
attack. This can no longer be considered merely a 
theoretical possibility, which can be left to some future 
Administration to deal with. The axiom on which American 
planning has proceeded until now is that the best defence 
is offence, and that a strong strategic Air Force capable of 
dropping the atom bomb upon the Russian industrial cities 
is the best investment in its own defence that the United 
States can make. The Air Defence Command, which has 
been in operation for only two and a half years, is still very 
much the lame sister when it comes to aircraft priorities. 
The Civil Defence Administration, despite the energetic 
protests of its head; Mr Val Peterson, was voted only $38 
million this year by Congress or about .o1 per cent of the 
military budget. (The programme is, however, largely a 
state one.) Two separate studies—Project Lincoln and the 
Kelly report—are said to agree that some $17 billion would 
be necessary to provide an adequate air defence system in 
two years, while a third, Project East River, is similarly 
reported as considering some $7 billion necessary to create 
an adequate civil defence system against atomic attack. 
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There are two kinds of conflict which at present bedevil 
any decision. The Strategic Air Command, still convinced 
that the power to retaliate is the best deterrent of aggression, 
fights tooth and nail against any diversion of limited 
resources to Air Defence, or to the Army’s guided missile 
programme. All the Services join forces to oppose the very 
large investment in a foolproof early warning system which 
alone coulti give a civil defence system which has not the 
resources to build deep shelters the three or six hour 
breathing space needed to evacuate the great cities and 
industrial concentrations. 

The other tug-of-war is between Mr Dodge, the Director 
of the Budget, who, with the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, is intent on cutting federal expenditure and the civil 
defence authorities who are now thoroughly aroused to the 
vulnerability of the North American continent. It is only 
the President who can end this-struggle. He will have to 
decide whether to rely on his military judgment or to 
practise his new learnt lessons in financial orthodoxy. There 
is every indication that the former will triumph. 


TV Goes to the Ball Game 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ASEBALL, ” said Mr Wrigley of chewing gum fame, 

“is too much of a sport to be a business and too 

much of a business to be a sport. ” However, the sporting 

side must have been uppermost in his mind when he bought 

a leading baseball team, the Chicago Cubs, for he explained 

that he was merely giving himself a hobby. He could hardly 

pretend that he was investing in a sound financial under- 

taking, since those who have studied the balance sheets of 

the baseball industry have described it as the worst-run 
big business enterprise in the world. 

The Supreme Court also upheld the view that baseball 
is a sport rather than a business, and was therefore not sub- 
ject to the anti-trust laws since it was not concerned with 
inter-state commerce. But this was thirty years ago, and 
since then the business aspects of baseball have been 
developed by the exploitation of- the game’s by-products. 
This is especially noticeable in connection with sales of 
wireless and television rights fo commercial advertisers. 
Baseball games are now regularly broadcast across state 
boundaries and organised professional baseball is once again 
being challenged in the courts as a 

This season a leading club, the New York Yankees, has 
made $600,000, far more than even its very heavy pay- 
roll, out of the sale of the broadcasting rights over its 
games to beer and cigar manufacturers. Yet neither the 
owners of this team, nor those of the other teams which sell 
such wireless and television rights, are sure that. it is 
a practical proposition. . They are uncertain whether the 
revenue from television makes up for the loss of gate money 
from the fans who might have paid to see the game in person 
if it had not been available free on their television screens 
at home. There is a hidden loss as well, the 30 cents which 
each average visitor to the ball park pays out for hot dogs, 
soft drinks, parking space and other extras. In recent years, 
in spite of broadcast revenue, half of the 16 teams in the two 
major leagues have been operating at a loss; these are 
cnnly So come =i beeen eee 
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since the fans are not much interested’ in paying to watch 
the teams. at the bottom of the leagues.’ 

Doubts about whether television represents a net gain 
have been encouraged by the fact that the Milwaukee Braves, 
the only major team that does not allow its games to be 
televised, is getting far better attendances than any of the 
others in the major leagues. But this is at least partly ex- 
plained by the abounding enthusiasm of the fans in 
Milwaukee, stimulated by having a leading team resident in 
their city for the first time this year. The Braves permit 
wireless broadcasts, but no one suggests that these under- 
mine attendances ; in fact it is acknowledged that, by whet- 
ting listeners’ appetites, wireless broadcasting has drawn 
many of them to the ball park. The fear is that television, 
by giving viewers ‘so much more, is giving many of them all 
they want. It is significant that attendances at major league 
games have been steadily declining since the peak postwar 
period, in inverse ratio to the growth in the number of 
television sets. 

The increase in the number of television sets has, of 
course, Meant an equivalent increase in the value of tele- 
vision rights. Eight years ago, when there were only 1,000 
television séts in Washington, the local team, the Senators, 
sold the season’s television rights for $10,000 and the radio 
rights for $7§,000. This year, with 350,000 television sets 
in the city, the combined rights were sold for $265,000, 
with the wireless rights bringing less than one-third. Yet 
the Senators doubt whether this will be adequate to com- 
pensate for the possible drop in gate money. 


* i 


The baseball industry has spent over $50,000 in making 
surveys of the effect of television on attendance without as 
yet finding any satisfactory solution. The obvious answer 
would be to allow only the televising of games played away 
from home, when local fans would not be able to attend in 
large numbers in any case. But the high cost of lines to 
carry the programme back ta the home television station 
makes this remedy impracticable ; line charges even for 
home games come to more than $500 a time. Sponsors 
would hardly carry the extra expense, since they are already 
complaining of the strain on their advertising budgets and 
are sharing their baseball television rights with other firms. 

There is one way in which television is proving a direct 
drain on the profits of the major teams. When these experts 
can be seen on the television screens, fans do not bother to 
go to the local baseball games played between the 284 teams 


belonging to the 38 minor leggues. In the last three years _ 


attendance at such minor games has dropped by 25 million 
and the number of minor clubs by a third.. Many of these 
clubs belong to the owners of major league teams, who thus 
find themselves losing on the minor swings much of the 
television money they have won on the major roundabouts. 

Furthermore they have used the minor leagues as places 
to develop new players for the major teams comparatively 
cheaply, and this flow of talent is being cut off by the collapse 
of the minor teams. This shortage of new baseball players 
has put up their price; for the industry is now forced to com- 
pete furiously for school and college stars even though they 
have not been seasoned by professional experience in the 
minor leagues. High school students are being paid bonuses 
of $80,000 for signing contracts and the rich Boston Red 
Sox. have spent $500,000 within the past year tying up the 


men who are thought to be the best school and college 
players available. It is only since television came to baseball - 
that such bonuses have been necessary. Altogether it is not 
surprising that the alarmed owners of big league clubs are. 
demanding that the television cameras be turned out of 
the ball park, 


American Notes 





Mr Vinson’s Successor 


Eo unexpected death of the Chief Justice, the highly 
_ Tespected and greatly liked Mr Vinson, who had ex- 
perience in all three branches of the government, has cost 
the President a personal friend and counsellor and created 
a somewhat embarrassing vacancy. Less than a week earlier, 
when the popular Republican Governor of California, Mr 
Warren, announced that he would not run for a fourth term 
in 1954, an anonymous White House source confirmed the 
rumours that he would be offered the first vacancy on the 
Supreme Court. But that was before it was realised that 
the opening would come so soon—Mr Warren has more than 
a year to serve as Governor—or that it Would involve the 
Chief Justice’s post. 

The assumption had been that Mr Warren, in due course, 
would take the place of Justice Frankfurter, who is past 
the permissible retiring age of 70, and might be persuaded 
to step down in order to allow Mr Eisenhower to begin to 
redress the political balance on the court. After twenty 
years of Democratic rule, only one of the nine Justices, Mr 
Burton, is a Republican. Mr Warren, a progressive who 
enjoys a substantial Democratic, as well as Republican, 
following in California, and who was one of Mr Eisenhower's 
rivals for the Republican nomination, would be certain of 
broad support. He has, however, had no experience on the 
bench. Neither has Mr Dewey, the Governor of New 
York, who won his legal spurs as a prosecuting attorney, 
and is the other leading Republican light whom Mr Eisen- 
hower would like to honour. Mr Dewey, however, unlike 
Mr Warren, may well prefer not to be extinguished, politic- 
ally, by elevation to the Supreme Court. 

Lack of judicial experience is no bar to the appointment 
of an Associate Justice. Surprisingly, and perhaps rather 
disturbingly, most of the present Justices had no experience 
of the bench before their appointments. But the Chief 
Justice is another matter. Logically, the President might be 
expected to promote one of the eight Associate Justices, but’ 
Mr Burton, the sole Republican, is hardly qualified, and none 
of the Democratic Justices:is so outstanding as to justify the " 
President in over-riding party considerations. 

This is not the only judicial appointment, though it is 
by far the most important, which will give the President 
thought. Prominent judges and lawyers are strenuously 
opposing the suggestion that a vacancy on the influential : 
second circuit of the US Court of Appeals, which covers 
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New York, Connecticut, and iii should go to a 
political candidate, ex-Senator Danaher, who campaigned 
for Mr Eisenhower last year. In their view, the appointment 
has been earned more legitimately by. Connecticut’s senior 
US District Judge, Mr Carroll Hincks, who has served for 
over twenty years. 


Expansion Under Review 


CCORDING to the Secretary of Defence, the Air Force’s 
decision to do without almost 1,000 aircraft, over 
half of them fighters, which it had previously planned to 
buy, is not the result of economy but of a reassessment of 
needs. The truce in Korea means that fewer fighter aircraft 
will have to be replaced than had been expected and some 
at least of the money saved, nearly $1 billion, will be spent 
on more up-to-date models. The planned expansion of the 
Air Force, to 120 wings in 1954, will not, it is said, be 
affected, for the planes involved were not to have been 
deiivered for two years or more ; most of them had not even 
been ordered. 

There is, however, no attempt to suggest that the change 
in stockpiling policy, announced on the same day, will not 
delay, perhaps for several years, a programme that was also 
supposed to be completed in'19§4. Here economy 1s 
admittedly the main consideration, although it has been 
facilitated by the relaxation of international tension which 
has made it seem less urgent for the United States to build 
up reserves of strategic-materiais that come from overseas. 
Here, too, actual requirements have been altered by scien- 
tific and industrial developments. The growing importance 
of guided missiles and electronic equipment, fer example, 
means that no slowing down is being considered in pur- 
chases of such alloying metals as nickel and cobalt, which 
are being given the highest priority. 

There are now almost enough reserves of more than half 
the 78 items on the present stockpiling list and about four- 
fifths by value of the complete programme was either on 
hand or under contract at the end of June. Future buying 
of the remaining items is to be concentrated on those 
considered most vital to the national defence. Purchases of 
the others will only be made gradually, at least until the 
stockpile objectives have been reviewed, in erder not to 
interfere with the needs of industry and to lessen the impact 
on the commodity markets of the eventual cessation of stock- 
pile buying. Existing long-term contracts are to be com- 
pleted but such future contracts as are made—there is only 
$190 million available for them and for spot purchases this 
yeat—are not to run for more than one year, except where 
they are needed to induce: producers to expand their 
capacity. 

Another government programme which encouraged the 
expansion of capacity, for industrial as well as raw material 
output, is also being reviewed. This scheme, under which 
the cost of new facilities for all types of defence production 
could be amortised for tax purposes in five years instead of 
twenty or so, is much nearer to completion than is the stock- 
pile. Details have not been published, but almost all the 
goals set for 233 industries, from copper mines and steel 
mills to electricity facilities and railway engines, are now 
said to have been met, 


Hot bie _ " AcCarthy 


w=: cree ie'd Seaton the Presi- 
dent downwards is away on ‘holiday or mending 
political fences, Senator McCarthy has been working on in 
the record-breaking heat of Washington and New Yor\ 
and obliging news editors with a much-needed daily head- 
line. Even the distraction of being himself. investigate 
has been at least partially removed. The Department of 
Justice has apparently decided that the Senator cannot be 
indicted for fraud on the basis. of the evidence yah 
by a Senate sub-committee, so that it looks as if he will 
escape unscathed, unless the curiosity of the federal tax 
collectors has been sufficiently aroused by the details of his 
bank accounts included in the sub-committee’s report. 

Whatever his secret anxieties about his own position Mr 
McCarthy has not hesitated in the last few weeks to widen 
the circle of his powerful enemies-or to challenge principles 
that are deeply held. His method of q the editor 
of the New York Post, Mr James Wechsler, led four fellow - 
editors to affirm their conviction that: 


The noblest Senator that ever lived cannot interrogaic 
the meanest editor that ever existed, under the auspices oi 
government power, without putting in jeopardy the people's 
right to a free press, 

Since one of the four was the managing editor of the 
Washington Post, the Senator demanded an inquiry into 
the unethical practices of that paper in attacking him in 
its leader columns. 

His next challenge, an attack on the right of the govern- 
ment to keep its confidential files to itself, seems likely to 
involve the authority of the President. It arose when, 
after forcing the Government Printing Office to go back on 
a wartime security basis, he moved to New York to do 
battle with the Army. A security guard and two quarter- 
master clerks confessed their Communist sympathies to 
him. So he demanded to see the records of the loyalty 
panel which had cleared them. The Army, standing on its 
regulations, refused and, if Mr McCarthy persists, the 
President may have to give a ruling on an issue which has 
been fought out before between Congress and President, 
with no President yet having given way. 

A new security scheme for all departments is at present 
being worked out by the Attorney General, who claims 
that it will stand up to congressional inspection provided 
he is given a year free from outside interference to put it 
into effect. Senator McCarthy seems unwilling to allow 
him this, perhaps because he thinks the Administration 





aight otherwise discover without his assistance those 


undesirable civil servants who slipped through the net of 
the old loyalty programme. 
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commercial exports over imports has all but dis- 
appeared, although exports as a whole seem likely te 
reach a new peak in 1953. As the chart shows, when 
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accounts of the United States are virtually in balance. 
For the half year, with exports at $6.1 billion and imports 
at $5.6 billion, the export excess was a mere $500 million, 
compared with over. $1.8 billion in the first six months of 
i952. Indeed, on the ground that a certain amount of 
-conomic aid is included in the commercial exports, some 
experts believe that there was a slight import surplus. In 
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any event, it seems certain that the merchandise trade of 
the United States will be closer to a balance this year 
than it has been since the nineteen-thirties. 

Many Americans appreciate that this is no cause for 
congratulation. Although imports are slightly higher, the 
gap has been closed chiefly by the choking off of exports, 
which in the six months ended in June were 14 per cent 
lower than they had been a year earlier.. The chief victim, as 
Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, knows to his 
cost, is the farmer. In June, agricultural exports were 
20 per cent lower than they had been in June, 1952. Wheat 
flour, with a §§ per cent drop, and cotton, with a 25 per 
cent one, suffered the dizziest declines. Wheat and cotton 
growers are, of coursé, much more dependent on exports 
than the economy as a whole, which sells only from 8 to 
10 per cent of its product abroad. But in many industries, 
exports mean the difference between profit and loss. The 
practical demonstration to farmers and businessmen that 
the United States cannot hope to sell more abroad than it 
buys should strengthen the hands of those who are trying 
to turn the Administration and Congress in the direction of 
a more liberal trade policy. 


Flooding Into School 


WW" the Labour Day holiday over, the pupils are 
flocking back to America’s schools and universities ; 
by the end of this month it is estimated that nearly 37 
million students, almost a quarter of the population, will be 
enrolled in the country’s various educational establishments. 
The tide of war and postwar babies continues to swamp the 
elementary schools ; it was supposed to reach its peak last 
year, but a record number of three million children are 
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going to school for the first time this autumn. After next 
year the rate of increase will begin to fall off, although the 
total number in the schools will probably go on rising until 
1960, by which time it is expected to be ro million more 
than at present. The flood of elementary school children 
is now beginning to seep into the secondary schools and 
before long they too will be struggling to keep their heads 
above water. Even the universities are sharing this. year’s 
unprecedented demand for education, with registrations 
going up for the first time since the exservicemen from the 
last world war completed their studies. Now the Korean 
exservicemen are coming to college, although so far not 
with the same enthusiasm as their predecessors, perhaps 
because this time the government’s educational grants are 
not so generous. 

In this situation local authorities, even though they spent 
a record $7.5 billion on education last year, are finding it 
almost impossible to make any impression on the perennial 
shortage of classrooms and teachers. The Republican 
Administration in Washington has apparently no intention 
of helping them except in those areas where the problem has 
been accentuated by army camps, atomic energy installations 
or other increases in population for which the federal 
government is directly responsible. New classrooms are 
being built at the rate of $0,000 a year, but double that 
number are required in each of the next seven years to meet 
the increase in pupils and to replace the obsolete and 
insanitary buildings which were allowed to accumulate 
during the depression and war years. 

The present shortage of schoolrooms is put at 345,000, 
quite apart from overcrowding in existing accommodation, 
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and of teachers in elementary schools at 72,000. By 1960 — 
another 425,000 schoolrooms will be needed and perhaps | 
200,000 more teachers; only 47,500 were qualified last 
year, while some 70,000 left the profession. Average 
salaries went up during the yeat from $3,240 to $3,400 but 
even so are far below the general wage level. This was 


publicised. recently, when a teacher earning $85 a week 
resigned to become a lorry driver for a brewery at $137.50 a 
week. So far it is mainly the elementary schools that lack 
teachers, but as the flood of pupils reaches the secondary 
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schools, so will the shortage of teachers. And in these 
schools the present expedient of using unqualified or ill- 
qualified instructors will be even more unsatisfactory than 
it is in the elementary schools. 


Fitting Insurance to the Car 


A insurance companies, rather unexpectedly, 
are usually bitterly opposed to making third-party 
insurance compulsory. They point to Massachusetts, the 
only state which does, as a horrid example of the inflation 
of claims and deflation of rates which follow state interven- 
tion. Their most recent victory was over Governor Dewey, 
who failed to persuade the New York State Legislature last 
year that the § to 10 per cent of the state’s drivers who do 
not carry insurance should be required to. Nevertheless 
automobile insurance rates are coming down, for the first 
time since the war, and after seven increases, under the stress 
of competition. The two major rating groups, the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau, have agreed to a new classification of auto- 
mobiles and their drivers which will mean lower insurance 
costs for about half of all motorists. 


The main aim of the scheme is to win back the best risks” 


who have been finding it profitable to buy their insurance 
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mail order house and second largest retailer in the country. 
By dividing motorists into 32 classifications, Allstate has 
been able to cut premiums for the safer drivers and to build 
itself into the largest single seller of automobile insurance. 

The extension of this system, with most of the under- 
writers now prepared to recognise seven classifications 
instead of three, and fit the rate more precisely to the risk, 
seems likely, however, to reduce an accident rate. which kills 
35,000 Americans each year and injures 2,000,000 or more. 
Its most interesting feature 's the penalty placed on those 
who drive to work ; those who drive more than ten miles 
pay even more heavily. If this succeeds in persuading more 
owners to leave their automobiles at home during the rush- 
hours, and take to public transport, the number of accidents 
should fall. More carefully classified penalties are also now 
to be visited on the driver under 25, who not only is 60 per 
cent more likely to have an accident than his seniors, but also 
usually has a more serious smash. Those who live at home 
and only have limited use of the family car are let off rela- 
tively lightly, as are married couples under 25. But for the 
rest, the cost of insurance will be more than twice that for 
cars used by adults—$310 a year. In many cases this may 
be more than the cars they drive cost. It may be, of course, 
that this will simply mean more uninsured cars on the road 
—but in New York, at least, insurance is compulsory for 
drivers under 21. 


Report on Europe 


ry as year’s survey prepared by the Organisation for 

& European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) for the 
Council of Europe opens with a general review of economic 
conditions in western Europe. It describes first the encour- 
aging tendency of production to rise after a long interval 
of stagnation in 1952; during the second quarter of the 
current year industrial production rose some 3 per cent 
compared with the same period for 1951 and § per cent 
compared with that of 1952. Holland showed the most 
notable improvement and western Germany continued its 
steady expansion. 

There are also favourable. developments to report in the 
foreign trade of the west European countries. The total 
foreign trade deficit fell from $1,607 million in the first 
quarter of 1952 to $1,195 million in the corresponding 
quarter of 1953—a decline due largely to better terms of 
trade. Of the fall of $412 million, $300 million. was the 
result of lower import prices. As noted earlier by the 


Economic Commission for Europe, the dollar gap, too, has 
shrunk. The trade deficit with the United States and 
Canada declined from $1,713 miillion during the first five 
months of 1952 to $597 million during the same period 
of 1953. However, the warning, implicit in the report’s 
statistical tables (reproduced on the next page) is that the 
present balance is precarious; exports; apart from those 
to North America, are now less by volume than. they were, 
and any upsurge in production will call for correspondingly 
bigger imports. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the report is the 
one that reviews the progress of trade liberalisation—the 
programme, launched in 1949 at British instigation, which 
aims at gradually eliminaiing quantitative restrictions on 
private trade ‘between the member nations: By fiow all 
participants are pledged to free from such restrictions at 
least 7§ per cent of their imports on pri account. In 


fact, seven countries, which together account for about 50 
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Production and Trade of OEEC Countries 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FOREIGN TRADE 
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per cent of intra-European trade, have done much. better . 


than this: Italy (99.7 per cent), Portugal (92.4 per cent), 
Holland (92.3 per cent), Sweden (91.4 per cent), Switzer- 
land (91.5. per cent), Germany (90.1 per cent), Belgium- 
Luxembourg (87.2 per cent). The delinquents are Britain, 
although it recently increased its liberalisation from 45 per 
cent to 58.5 per cent and a group of countries including 
France, Turkey and Iceland whose degree of liberalisation, 
because of balance of payments troubles, is nil. 

OEEC on this occasion has gone further and has tried 
to analyse the extent of liberalisation in the various com- 
modity groups. The results are very much what one would 
expect. Among those countries which have applied liberali- 
sation, raw materials are now almost entirely free of quanti- 
tative restrictions. The record is less impressive for manu- 
factured goods. Here, the seven countries with the best 
all-round achievement, have liberalised from 88-99 per cent 
of their imports of manufactured products. For the United 
Kingdom, the figure is only 6§ per cent. 

Where food and agricultural products are concerned, the 
picture is disheartening. Not only is government trading 
still strongly entrenched in this sector, but also the degree 
of liberalisation on private account is little more than 60 
per cent. The commodities bought by governments are 
frequently the’ major ones—cereals, sugar, oils and fats, 
butter and meat. Moreover, even in the absence of govern- 
ment trading, these commodities, together with potatoes, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, eggs and wine, are often subject 
to Quantitative import restrictions. The reasons for this 
poor progress toward liberalisation in agricultural products 
are, of course, rooted in political and social considerations ; 
but as OEEC points out, it is sometimes equally difficult 
politically for countries which are large exporters of agricul- 
tural products to liberalise their imports of industrial goods. 

The report adds two cautionary notes. Some of the 
countries with the highest degree of liberalisation—Ger- 
many, for instance—have retained very high -tariff barriers 
particularly against food products. Until these are scaled 
down, liberalisation is something of a misnomer. The 
second warning has to do with the still precarious balance 
of payments position of some of the member countries. 
Italy, for example, with the highest percentage of liberali- 
sation in western Europe has lately become a debtor instead 
of a creditor within the European Payments Union (EPU). 
Plainly there are fears—voiced very strongly in the accom- 
panying report of the EPU Managing Board—that any 
precipitate move toward convertibility might compel such 
countries as Italy to reverse their policy of liberalisation. 
These countries can only be asked to contemplate converti- 
bility after some of their reluctant customers—for example, 
Britain and France—have taken bigger steps in the direction 
of complete liberalisation. 


The Paradox of Pella 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE Italian Prime Minister’s “ energetic” reaction over 
, Trieste seems to have surprised those foreign observers 

who saw in Signor Pella the moderate, the Italian Cripps, 
the expert technician whose aim, as befitted a caretaker 
prime minister, was to. drive through a batch of highly 
necessary fiscal’ and financial Teforms and who had made 
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polls and by the subsequent desertion of his erstwhile allies, 
in particular the Saragat™ . Signor Piccioni, too, 
backed sii igi insole tes feed gpeien, Hil 
to form a new government. sta gape to 

Such an analysis errs on one ps 
Signor De Gasperi who was 7th. 
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from either extreme, But the coalition aine = 
majority that it could not hope to govern v : 
the support or toleration of one or other extreme group. 
Signor Saragat’s demand for-an-“ opening to the Left.” 
which would have involved the entry. 









government, which could not possibly agree to those terms, 
would look to the Right. What price Signor Pella must pay 
for support from that quarter remains to be seen. In the 
meantime, the mere fact that after an election in which the 
Left scored considerable. successes, he should remain 
faithful, though with greater efficiency and diplomacy, to 
De Gasperi’s domestic policy means that he has moved 
noticeably to the Right. 


Bitternees Over Trieste 


Much the same shift in the government’s course has been 
registered in foreign affairs. It is simplifying the issue to 
suggest that Signor Pella is merely playing to the gallery. 
Whether we like it or not, Italian resentment at the humilia- 
tion of defeat in the last war is focused on Trieste. Since 
Marshal Tito’s desertion from the Cominform, the Allies’ 
inability to implement the 1948 Tripartite Declaration has 
enabled the neo-Fascists and the Communists to accuse the 
government of standing idly by while Italians are oppressed 
or driven out of the Zone B by the Jugoslav government. 
Italians are particularly bitter at a situation in which the 
Jugoslavs have for all practical purposes annexed that zone, 
while Zone A continues to be administered by the Anglo- 
Americans, albeit with the assistance of Italian personnel ; 
and they attribute Tito’s increasing intransigence to the 
constant improvement of his relations with the West. The 
Communists seize on the o to demonstrate that 
the Allies have sold Italy down the river, while the Right 
hankers after a march on Zone A, which would clearly 
come up against the Anglo-American occupation troops. 
Even the moderate Corriere de la Sera has contained bitter 
words about the guns sent by America to Tito for use 
against Italy. 

Placed in this delicate position, Signor Pella had, broadly 
speaking, the choice between two policies. He could indulge 
in martial gestures on the lines of the Right wing parties’ 
policy and agitate for Italian control of Zone A or he could 
place his case before international public opinion with a 
demand for a plebiscite in both zones. The latter policy, 
which is commanding increasing support, has been backed 
by the «on L wonld ee Og moderate in 
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Thousands of motorists throughout 
the country have proved it beyond 
all doubt— you get far higher mile- 
age from the AVON H.M. Thus 
day-to-day motoring triumphantly 
confirms years of Avon research — 
on unique testing machines and over 
t} million miles of roads. Lower 
the cost of your motoring. Fit 
AVON HLM. ali round and enjoy 
the real economy of this remarkable 
higher mileage tyre. 


Send for illustrated folder “The Story 
Behind the Greatest Development in 
Car Tyre Construction”, free om 
request to The Avon India Rubber Co. 
Lid., Melksham, Wilts. 
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Avon's thicker and 
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many thousands 
extra miles. 


GREATER GRIP The 
wider Avon tread 
gives more road 
contact, extra bite. 
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| Now more people can afford to get there sooner by air 


With the extension of B.O.A.C. Tourist services further and 
further across the world, more people can afford to fly and 
save days, sometimes even weeks of valuable travelling time! 

These new services are additional to B.O.A.C. Tourist 
services at substantially lower fares to: 

UNITED STATES « 


CANADA + MALAYA 


HONG KONG EAST AFRICA + MIDDLE EAST 
Fully pressurized 4-engined airliners are operated on all 
Tourist services and the same high B.O.A.C. standards pre- 


vail, Meals are complimentary — no tips or extras. 


Also commencing in October ! 


SOUTH AFRICA WEST AFRICA 
Tourist services operated by S.A.A. Regular B.O.A.C. Tourist services 
in association with B.O.A.C, to Kano, Lagos and Accra. 


Book where you see this sign or at B.O.A.C., Airways Termin, 
Victoria, S.WA (VIC 2323), 75 Regent St.. WA (MAY 6611) or 
at offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
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BOAC, TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY == * BO-AC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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A NEW SOURCE 
OF OXYGEN 


A personal message from the Chairman of 


The Butterley Company Limited 


The importance of oxygen as a factor in the smooth 
running of many works is fully recognised. Indeed 
it is as vital as the power supply, and any inter- 
ruption of its availability might well cause a costly 
breakdown of production. Also, it is an important 
‘on-cost’, and no doubt you have often been sur- 
prised when reviewing your consumption figure. 

You may feel, as many others are feeling, that 
some. substantial advantages should accrue if your 
works produced its own requirements, provided.this 
could be done by practical and economical means. 
It gives me pleasure, therefore, to inform you that 
my company is now manufacturifig oxygen/nitrogen 
generators,"which have long since passed the experi- 
mental.stages, and, in wide and everyday use, are 
demonstrating their economical and 
performance. 


reliable 


This space does not permit me to touch upon the 
distinctive technical features of this up-to-date 
equipment, which is available in models and sizes 
that cover every industrial requirement, but a 
request made to our Oxygen division will secure for 


you a copy of our descriptive book BUTTERLEY 
HIGH PURITY OXYGENERATORS. We will 
welcome you at our stand at the Engineering, 
Marine and Welding Exhibition, where technicians 
will be in attendance to explain the characteristics 


of the small model which will be on display. 
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BUTTERLEY 
OXVGENERATORS 


OXVGEM DIVISION 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 
20 Ashley Place, London, $.W.1 





> Telephone: Victoria 8023 
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by extraction from Penicillium cultures 
in large tanks of corn steep liquor — the 
liquid that remains when maize has 
been steeped in water in preparation for 
the wet milling process used in starch 
manufacture. Another valuable anti- 
biotic, streptomycin, is also prepared 
commercially by extraction from a 
culture. The organism that produces 
it is “Actinomyces griseus, and the 
medium for the commercial cultures is 
a ‘broth’, the main ingredient of which 
is a starch product called dextrose, 
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Brown and Polson 
starch products in drug 


manufacture 


Awmonce the most valuable 
weapons in the armoury of 
modern medicine are the anti- 
biotic drugs. An anti-bictic, 
broadly speaking, is a substance 
that one micro-organism pro- 
duces.to the detriment of other 
micro-organisms. Penicillin, ihe 


most important of them 


by sulphonamide drugs. 


STARCH PRODUCTS AS MEDIA FOR CULTURES 


PeniciLLin is prepared commercially 


A CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 
The Brown & Polson group of companies manufacture 
200,000 tons of starch products per year — 400 different 
products, bought by more than 8o different industries, 
Their wide experience is freely available to all who 
are interested in industrial uses for starch products, 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 


THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 


OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 . 





at 
present, isproduced by the mould 
Penicillium notatum during its 
growth in a liquid medium. 
is particularly effective against 
* Staphylococci’ bacteria, which, 
as it happens, resist treatment 


It 





THIS IS THE SIGN OF THE BROWN & POLSON GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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frontier areas are, however, as the independent right wing 
Tempo has icily poimted out, meaningiess in military terms, 
particularly since Italy’s forces are almost entirely dependent 
on American supplies. 

Signor Pella, in a word, has drifted into a policy of 
countering chauvinism by an appeal to force. The acquittal 
by a Roman court of the young Fascists who set fire to the 
British Council offices here during the demonstrations over 
Trieste last March is a sign of the present temper of the 
country. Foreign experts would do well to prepare them- 
selves for further shocks. Good intentions on the part 
of the present government are not enough. And its term 
of office, based on a working understanding with the 
Monarchists and the neo-Fascists, is likely to go far beyond 
the caretaker stage. 


Soviet Economy After Stalin—I] 
Producing for the Consumer 


At first glance it would appear that all the forces of the 
Soviet economy are now harnessed to carry out rapidly 
the task of improving the lot of the consumer. This was 
the pledge which Stalin’s successors gave to the Russian 
public amd since Malenkov’s recent speech before the 
Supreme Soviet the emphasis in Soviet propaganda on con- 
sumer goods has been strengthened still further. All Soviet 
papers are full of reports of new textile mills or shoe 
factories, of gadgets for the housewife, of shortcomings and 
of drives to improve the quality of goods. Even the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta has introduced a new section, a 
“ goods’ review” in addition to its books’ review. As a 
symbol of the new era the arcades of the Upper Row facing 
the Kremlin will be reconverted into a giant universal store 
and become once again Moscow’s shopping centre. During 
the quarter of a century Of Stalinist planning, when the 
consumer was the neglected man, these buildings were used 
as government offices. 

On closer scrutiny, however, there are no signs, as yet, 
of a speeding up of light industrial production beyond the 
targets originally set before Stalin’s death. Nearly two- 
thirds of Soviet production of cotton textiles is still con- 
centrated in Moscow and Ivanovo-Voznessensk and the mills 
now mentioned as under construction or put into action 
have all been scheduled for completion in the current Plan 
and in some cases in the previous one. The same applies 
to other factories advertised in the present campaign. More- 
over, the targets outlined by Mr Malenkov for this year 
both for light industry and for the output of foodstuffs fit 
well into the plannéd pattern and give no indication of a 
sudden jump. 

This should obviously not be taken as a sign of stagna- 
tion. The plan itself foresaw a comparatively rapid increase 
in light and food industries. Already the average Russian 
has a higher standard of life than before the war and by 
1955, taking into account the rise in population, he should 
reach the level promised for 1942. Indeed, there is a certain 
resemblance between the third and the current plan. Both 
were drawn up after a long period of construction or recon- 
struction, thus giving the planners an opportunity to grant 
a bonus to the population. Last time the hopes of the 
Russian consumers were shattered by the Germarr invasion. 
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Now they have every chance of being fulfilled, and this by 
itself would be quite an achievement. 

Yet, this is only one side of the picture. The Soviet 
output of consumer goods does not correspond to the 
capacity of a country with a powerful engineering industry 
based on a steel production of 38 million tons. The light 
industry lags far behind basic production and this discre- 
pancy was perpetuated in the current plan. . Engineering 
production was to be doubled during the five years (1951- 
1955), while real wages were to be increased by only one- 
third. In this way the Soviet Union is quickly closing the 
gap with the industrialised west in economic power, but 
only slowly in standards of life. Malenkov has promised 
to quicken progress in this direction, but there are no 
indications as yet that his words will be backed by deeds. 

Possibly the pace will soon be speeded up. With the 
Soviet Union’s present industrial capacity the burden on 
the country’s economy would be incomparably less than, 
say, in the thirties. Besides, the internal political advantages 
could outweigh the immediate strategic drawbacks of such 
a shift. New investments must take time to mature and 
Malenkov did leave himself an escape clause by stating 
several times that the fruit would be gathered in “two or 
three years’ time.” In the meantime, the Soviet Union may 
well draw on its stocks and imports to satisfy consumer 
demand. The Plan itself envisaged a quicker increase in the 
retail sales than in the production of many consumer goods. 
This discrepancy has now been widened. The cut in prices 
and the reduction of the state loan have increased the pur- 








SOVIET OUTPUT OF CONSUMER GOODS 





chasing power of the population and resulted in a rise in 

consumption without a corresponding rise in production. 

The gap was probably filled by running down stocks. The 

planners may also be looking for some additional supplies 

not only to the satellites but beyond the curtain as well. In_ 
the long run, however, the standard of life must depend on 

home production and a big increase will require not only a 

shift from heavy to light industry, but also the success of 

the ambitious agricultural plans. 


Campaign Against Shoddy Goods 


If the new regime is to fulfil its pledges it will have to 
take care of the quality and variety of goods as well as of 
the actual volume of production. The present campaign 
against shoddy goods is not merely a propaganda trick. It 
springs from deeply felt needs of the Russian people. In 
the early thirties you could still find in the Soviet Union 
trousers with legs which did not match or knives not sharp 
enough to cut bread. After the ravages of the last war the 
bare-footed, scantily dressed Soviet citizen was grateful for 
any pair of shoes, or any suit. Now, however, shoddy 
goods meet consumer resistance. A symptom of this new 
mood were the first-ever sales held recently on a nation- 
wide scale to get rid of outmoded and sub-standard goods. 
The managers of light industry and heads of Soviet retail 
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shops are faced with an entirely new phenomenon—a dis- 
criminating customer. 

This does not mean in the least that consumer demand 
has been saturated. The hunger for consumer goods per- 
sists, but it is no longer limited exclusively to the bare 
necessities of life. Large scale production of light industry 
wili have to become more diversified. The biggest demand 
is probably for furniture and, in view of the acute shortage 
of housing, for single room suites. The Soviet citizens have 
begun to clamour for certain comforts—for better pans and 
crockery, for smarter suits and dresses, for irons and 
watches, bicycles and gramophones. Something has already 
been done about it. Thus, for example, watches were an 
exiraordinary luxury in prewar times and davay chassy 
(give your watch) became part of the vocabulary of any 
country where the Red Army set foot. Now, it is claimed, 
26 million clocks and watches have been produced during 
the last two and a half years. But the demand for such 
goods in Russia is insatiable. Television sets and cars are 
still luxury goods for the lucky few ; vacuum cleaners and 
sewing machines can only be hired in privileged towns 
like Kharkov ; and there is already a genuine demand for, 
say, bicycles and gramophones. 

L’appétit vient en mangeant and the appetite of Soviet 
consumers has now been whetted. Pressure from below may 
force the planners to go beyond their original intentions. 
The economy of a country can be measured by two yard- 
sticks: its industrial power and the standard of life of those 
manning the industrial machine. Russia has shown that 
it can produce tanks, jets and even hydrogen bombs. It has 
still to prove its worth as a supplier of consumer goods. A 
socialist economy by Marxist standards should be based on 
plenty. The Soviet economy has been built on the utmost 
scarcity of consumer goods and yet by a curious trick of 
Stalinist dogma it was claimed that Russia had reached 
“ socialism” and was on its way to “communism.” Now 
an eminent Soviet economist has declared quite plainly that 
all the measures taken in 1953 are but a first step towards 
the improvement of the consumer’s lot. Previously each 
minor concession was greeted as an epoch-making revolu- 
tion. Such sober statements may encourage the Russians 
to think that something will really be done about improving 
their standard of life. 


(To be Continued) 


Storm and Calm in Brazil 


& 


RAMATIC events, barely noticed in the outside world, 
have taken place in Brazil in the last few weeks. 
These happenings shed a good deal of light on the problems 
with which the Brazilian administration has to grapple at 
the same time as if tries to revive the country’s foreign 
trade and to restore its credit. 

President Getulio Vargas is now halfway through the 
four-year term for which he was elected in 1951. The 
wave of popular enthusiasm which then swept him back 
into power has subsided. Soaring prices, recurring short- 
ages of food, and the failure to market Brazil’s important 
export crop, cotton, have disillusioned many formerly de- 
voted Getulistas. Moreover, election campaigns begin 
astonishingly early in Brazil, as elsewhere in Latin America, 
and would-be future presidents are already dissociating 


_ Barros, ex-governor of Sao | 


it more freely. “Thus, in recent weeks -nNO: dieser c de 
helped Dr Vargas 
into office by swinging his Social-Progressive Party behind 
him, has been launching violent criticisms at the Presiden: - 
and there have been stirrings of untest even within 1); 
Vargas’s own Labour Party. Brazil is still: plagued by the 
evils of “ personalised” politics, and party leaders wio 
can offer no real alternatives to the present governmen: s 
policies can all too easily gain a following merely by offering 
a change of faces. 

It is against this background that the astute but now 
elderly President has pursued an intricate course, balancing 
rival groups against one another to make up for the lack of 
any reliable parliamentary majority. The impression has 
gained ground, however, that the government has no clear 


. policy at all. In June, therefore, Dr Vargas sought :o 


recapture public confidence by making a clean sweep of hi; 
cabinet. Several of the new ministers had served in his 
prewar and wartime governments ; most of them had some 
reputation for vigour, but inevitably they also had old 
enemies. 

A particularly controversial figure was the new Labour 
Minister, Senhor Joao Goulart, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with labour organisations and whose critics suspect 
him of Peronista tendencies. In July one of General Perén’s 
chief supporters, Dr Hector Campora, visited Brazil, and it 
was widely alleged that he had conferred at length with 
Senhor Goulart with a view to the formation of a new 
Latin American labour front on Peronista lines. Some Rio 
newspapers enlarged this charge into an accusation that the 
government, under the Labour Minister’s inspiration and 
with the backing of certain military figures, was “ marching 
towards a trade union dictatorship.” As the bubble swelled, 
the President himself was publicly accused of planning to 
overthrow the constitution and institute a form of syndi- 
calism. In the first week of August, these reports were 
vigorously denied by military and governmental spokesmen, 


including Senhor Goulart himself, and the denials were | 


capped by a presidential communiqué issued after a cabinet 
meeting. 


Scanda! in the Press 


Little more has been heard of these allegations of an 
imminent coup d'état from above, but meanwhile the 
government had come under fire from another quarter. In 
June, a congressional committee had been ordered to 
investigate the affairs of the newspaper, Ultima Hora, and 
its associated group of publications.and radio stations. Com- 
mittee members later revealed that this group had incurred 
debts totalling some 270 million cruzeiros, and accused the 
Bank of Brazil of recklessly financing with public funds an 
undertaking variously described as a mouthpiece for the 
government and an agency of Communism. Senhor 
Samuel Wainer, the director of the Ultima Hora group, was 
imprisoned for refusing to testify to the committee, then 
released ; but a few days later the Supreme Court annulle: 
the habeas corpus granted to him, Eleven leading new 
papers issued a joint statement, warning the public that an 
attempt was being made to prevent full reporting of the 
investigation into “ specially privileged newspapers founde«! 
to destroy the free press.” Finally, opposition deputies in 
Congress extended the attack to involve the President, who 


was charged with implication in. the strange activities o! 
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the Bank of Brazil. The ‘allegations against Dr Vargas 
were at once denied, but the government appears to have 
iccepted the trath of the charges made against the bank, 
| which a new president has now been appointed. 

To an outside observer, it might well seem that simul- 
‘::neous involvement in two such affairs as these would 
oe a deadly blow to a government already labouring under 
evere economic difficulties and lacking a secure political 
| »undation. But political storms often pass away as quickly 

, they blow up in Brazil, a country which is too vast to 
¢ easily swept by a single swift emotion. Despite all the 
overnment’s troubles, President Vargas’s name is still one 
io conjure with ; and the very fact that such outspoken 
_riticism of the administration as has recently been heard 
‘s possible in Brazil provides a safety-yalve for dissatisfac- 
tion. Other Latin American countries which lack this 
afety-valve might learn much from the Brazilian example. 


Verdicts on Adenauer’s 
Victory 


HE first echoes of Dr Adenauer’s resounding victory 
have already sounded throughout the world. The 
Americans’ delight over the triumph of their favourite and 
the Russians’ sorrow at the complete failure of their tactics 
were both to be expected. Between these two extreme poles 
range various astonished European comments descending 
from enthusiasm, through cautious optimism to misgivings 
about the use to which Germany will put its newly won 
strength and prestige. One thing the German elections 
have accomplished already: they have put new life into 
the European Defence Community treaty, which many 
thought would soon be thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
The Russians had committed themselves too much during 
the election campaign to make back-pedalling easy now. 
Soviet and satellite commentators have therefore tried to 
minimise the Christian Democratic victory by tales of in- 
timidation “ranging from blackmail to open terror.” In 
. spite of this, Soviet correspondents argued that more than 
“eight million socialist and communist votes” (sic) were 
cast against Adenauer. The big guns of Pravda and 
Izvestia have not yet exploded, but it is significant that 
Pravda’s commentator stressed that “as a result of the 
election the international situation has deteriorated.” He 
also judged it worth while to repeat almost literally the 
warning from the Tass pre-election communiqué that after 
the signature of the Bonn and Paris agreements German 
unification would become impossible. 

The eastern chorus of wailing and imprecations is 
of course joined by the western Communist ‘press. 
L’Humanité on its first page carries an article on the victory 
of the revenchards. The tone of the remaining Western 
press depends upon the political allegiance of the papers 
and on their attitude to European unity. Thus the whole 
Dutch press welcomes the result and the Socialist papers 
console themselves for the defeat of their German fellows 
with the thought that this is a-triumph for “the idea of 
European integration.” The Italian Centre is also happy 
about the result. The former premier, Signor De Gasperi, 

cabled to his more fortunate Christian Democratic colleague 
that his success confirmed hopes for a new and united demo- 


cratic Europe. An Italian journalist put it in more flowery 
language: “ The opponents of European unity, who had 
roused larve of hope and phantasms of fear, have been 
crushed by the electoral victory of Adenauer.” | 

In France the news from Bonn has been received with 
mixed feelings. True, M. Robert Schuman of European 
fame and that other prophet of unity, M. Henri Teitgen, 
see in it a triumph for the “ myth of Eurepe.” Yet most 
French politicians, even those in favour of EDC, would 
share the misgivings of M. Bonnebous that instead of inte- 
grating Germany into Europe there is a risk of an attempt 
being made “to build Europe around Germany.” At the 
back of all comments is the contrast between Dr Adenauer’s 
strengthened position and the shakiness of French cabinets, 
between German economic development and the French 
crisis, between the imminent prospect of a German army 
and the Indo-Chinese drain on French resources. It is also 
feared that the United States will now make Germany the 
centre of its European policy. Le Monde pertinently 
observes that “of the three champions of European inte- 
gration, to the extent of joining together the armed forces, 
the German champion alone still stands, more solid than 
ever,” 

Each group draws from the new situation its own con- 
clusions. The Gaullists conclude that if France enters EDC 
without strengthening its own regime the gamble is doomed 
in advance. ~The Socialists give a warning lest the new 
Germany should become “the arbiter of a precarious 
international situation.” Comfort is found in the fact that 
German extremists have been crushed and in the hope that 
from his strengthened position Dr Adenauer will be able 
to be more conciliatory over the Saar. The undertone of 
gloom in most French comment is due to the realisation 


that the centre of gravity on the continent this side of the . 


curtain is shifting from Paris to Bonn, - This has been 
apparent for some time, but the contrast between Dr 
Adenauer’s triumph and M. Laniel’s predicaments has 
brought it strongly home. The Frenchmen may_ possibly 
be dragged into EDC as a “ lesser evil” solution, but they 
cannot now be expected to enter it with great enthusiasm. 


Change of Plan in Rumania 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ee has now followed the example of Hungary in 
introducing a “new look” economic policy. In 
a long speech on August 23rd, the gth anniversary of 
Rumania’s liberation by the Red Army, Gheorghiu-Dej, the 
Rumanian Prime Minister, confessed that the development 
of heavy industry had been “excessively accelerated,” that 
agriculture and the production of consumer goods had been 
neglected, and that immediate steps would have to be taken 
to put the Rumanian economy on an even keel and to 
improve the standard. of living of the workers. 

The Rumanian Prime Minister would hardly have spoken 
in those terms without the approval of Moscow. But reports 
from Rumania suggest that popular discontent had reached 
such alarming proportions that sooner or later the Com- 
munist regime would in any case have been forced to make 
some placatory gestures. The purge of Vasile Luca, 
Ana Pauker and Teohari Georgescu last year, was, at 
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least in part, an attempt to pin the blame for the country’s 
economic troubles on some illustrious scapegoats. But this 
attempt, unaccompanied as it was by any change in basic 
economic policy, clearly did not help matters. The peasant, 
who had been deprived of his last savings in the currency 
reform of January, 1952, was unimpressed ; he went on 
with his passive resistance and the townspeople went short 
of food. Workers’ delegations again and again went to 
Bucharest to protest against their poor living standards and 
the constant pressure to make them work harder for less pay. 

Sometimes their discontent has flared up into open 
violence, and the government has been forced to give way. 
The demonstration towards the end of last year by workers 
from the Grivitza Rosie railway workshops outside the 
Ministry of Transport was not an isolated incident ; on 
that occasion it appears that the Minister was only saved 
from the anger of the workers by the intervention of the 
militia. The peasants too have resorted to open revolt. Last 
year there were. reports from Moldavia of the burning of 
grain destined for the Soviet Union and in Transylvania the 
government’s emissaries were said to have been taken 
prisoner by the enraged peasants. This year there have 
again been reports of peasants breaking into the govern- 
ment granaries. 


Struggles Within the Party 


It is perhaps surprising that the regime should have 
allowed this dangerous situation to continue unchecked for 
so long. Indeed, it appears that Gheorghiu-Dej himself 
would not have been averse to a more conciliatory policy. 
In an article published last January in Moscow in 
Kormmunist, he advocated a more liberal policy towards the 
peasants ; and on more than one occasion he has condemned 
the excesses of the “ obscurantist”? purges which have 
evidently played havoc with the administration of many in- 
dustries. But Gheorghiu-Dej has not been master in his own 
house. The problem of the “ unprincipled relations within 
the Party leadership ” (i.e., the faction struggles) which Ana 
Pauker was accused of having “ cultivated,” was not settled 
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by her removal from the scene. A strong faction within 
the government led by General Bodnaras, the Minister of 
Defence, and Constantin Parvulescu, who is in charge of 
the Party’ s security police, have made no secret of their 
belief in forced collectivisation and extreme “ revolutionary 
vigilance.” These two, however, appear to have been Beria’s 
protégés ; since his downfall their ability to make trouble 
must have been reduced and Gheorghiu-Dej—with, of 
course, Moscow’s approval—must have found himself in 
a much better position to strike out on a new tack. 

In his speech on August 23rd the. Rumanian Prime 
Minister said bluntly that in the sphere of agriculture thc 
main preoccupation of the Party and the government must 
be “the problem of bread.” During the period 1953-5, 
agriculture is to have twice as much money invested in it 
as it had during the period 1950-52. Gheorghiu-De} 
admitted that private farmers, who provide the state with 
75 per cent of the total quantity of saleable cereals, had not 
received “due attention.” In future medium and smal! 
farmers—but not the kulaks—are to get cheap credits for 
the purchase of livestock, tools and fertilisers and are to be 
helped with tractors and other machinery belonging to the 
State. But at the same time Gheorghiu-Dej was careful 
to destroy any possible illusions that the policy of collectivi- 
sation was to be abandoned. On the contrary, he said that 
“ relentless attention” must be paid not only to the con- 
solidation of existing collectives, but also to the organisation 
of new ones. The policy of collectivisation is not just to 
mark time; it. is to march forward.. The Communists 
evidently still nourish the hope that the collectives can be 
made so successful that the peasants will be attracted into 
them of their own free will. 


Promises to the Workers 


The government’s more conciliatory attitude towards the 
peasants is accompanied by a series of promises to mect 
the workers’ complaints. They are to get more foodstuffs, 
more shoes, more clothes, more pots and pans; by the end 
of 195§ 50,000 families are to be provided with new homes; 
school fees and charges for public utility services are to be 
reduced; most wages are to be increased by the end of this 
year. The increase in consumer goods is to be achieved 
by cutting down investments in heavy industry and by 
pumping more money into the light industries and agri- 
culture; the proportion of investment going to the consumer 
goods industries and to agriculture by the end of 1955 
will be twice as much as in 1953. 

How much production in heavy industry will have to be 
cut back if the new policy is seriously carried out is not 
clear. The reported decision to stop work on the Danube- 
Black Sea Canal must release a good deal of forced labour 
and material resources for employment elsewhere in indus- 
try—either light or heavy. Gheorghiu-Dej, indeed, claimed 
that the production of crude oil, which by the end of this 
year is to rise to 9,300,000 tons, would by 1955 be even 
higher than the plan target—11 million instead of-10 million 
tons. But im some other sectors of heavy industry, such as 
coal and crude steel, he seemed to be cautiously lowering 
the targets although he did not admit as much. In fact 
it is probable that Rumania’s new economic policy has not 
yet been translated into concrete plans. Whether the 
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shade of blue in three sizes of pads 1]-, 
1/3, 1/10, and in boxes of single and 
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COPPER CLAD 


To secure a gas tight seal at the 
point where the jead wires pass 
through the glass envelope of 
Royal “Ediswan” Lamps a 
special wire known as Copper- 
Clad is used. This seal must re- 
main gas tight over the range of 
temperature from cold to the 
highest value which the lamp 
attains when alight. 


Copper Clad, made by a very 
specialised technique, consists of 
two metals hermetically bonded’ 
in such proportions that they 
will expand and contract at the 
same rate as the glass. This prop- 
erty together with the specially 
prepared surface, ensures that a 


~~ perfect metal-to-glass seal is 
. « made. 


* This is but one example of the intricate operations in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan” Lamps, calling for the highest degree of technical skill and 
the utmost care and precision. Nothing is left to chance —only the finest 
materials are used and there is strict control at each stage of manufaciure. 


EDISWAN ‘«» 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, WC.2 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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office system 


| Normal Dictation 


2 Remote Telephone 
Dictation 

3 Inter-com between 
Executive and Secretary 


These are the facts which 

make the Emidicta out- 

standing : 

@ Remote controls, Repeat, Stop 
Start provides effortiess operation. 

@ Quick visual indexing. 


@ On Office Model, listening by means 
of inbuilt loudspeaker, microphone 
or earphones (single or double types). 
Up ‘to th minutes’ transcription 
on a single disc. 

WITH INEXPENSIVE ATTACHMENTS THE 

EMIDICTA WILL : 

Record telephone messages or 

- dictation over house or G.P.O. lines. 

@ Act as an inter-com allowing two. 
way conversation between executive 




















COMPLETE DICTATION SYSTEM 
EMI. SALES & SERVICE LTD. (Emidicta Div.), Dept. 282. 
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Britain’s Demarche at Gatt.’ 


TS meeting of the contracting parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade that 
opens in Geneva on. Thursday will not be accompanied 
by another round of multilateral tariff negotiations ; 
but it is likely to have a significant, if delayed, effect 
on the level of world tariffs. The accession of Japan, 
even on the provisional basis now contemplated, will 
itself make this almost inevitable. Japan is one of the 
world’s principal trading nations; and as more 
countries grant it the privileges of Gatt membership 
and hammér out specific tariff bargains with it, the 
most-favoured nation clause in Gatt will make it 
necessary for them to extend the fruits—sweet or sour 
—of such bargains to.other countries. Apart from 
this, the delegates at Geneva are to discuss arrange- 
ments for the extension beyond the end of 1953 of 
the tariff rates that have been secured as a result of 
the three earlier rounds of multilateral negotiations 
held under Gatt auspices. In a world in which— 
temporarily - ‘at least—import licensing seems to be 
loosening, the importance of. this extension should not 
be underrated. 

For Britain, the meeting will have quite special 
significance. If it secures permission from Gatt, 
Britain apparently intends to raise certain agricultural 
tariffs—perhaps in the next budget. That is the plain 
implication: of the request that Britain’ has decided to 
make for waiver of. the*rule:that-now prevents it from 
raising duties on items.mot at present in the British 
schedule (i.e. on which Britain has made no commit- 
ments in negotiations with other Gatt members), but 
in which there is now duty-free entry for imports 
from the Commonwealth; Britain wants, in other words, 
a legalistic interpretation of Gatt that would allow it 
to raise tariffs against certain foreign goods, to continue 
duty-free entry for those same goods from Common- 


wealth sources, and yet not to be regarded as running 
foul of the Gatt rule that forbids the widening: of 
margins of existing tariff preferences. 


A forewarning of this initiative—and an indication 
that Britain itself originally wanted to go rather further 
—was to be found-in the communique issued after the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference of last Decem- 
ber. That communique revealed that the British Gov- 
ernment had originally suggested that all Common- 
wealth countries might join in seeking full release from 
the “no new preference” rule of Gatt, but that the 
majority of the overseas dominions had disagreed ; they 
felt that any such approach to Gatt would ill accord 
with the basic objectives of the conference, which was 
supposed to be discussing measures for greater freedom 
in world trade. It can be said that the United Kingdom 
will abide by this majority decision. No attempt will 
be made by the British delegation at Geneva to revoke 
the basic “no new preference” rule—though some 
such buccaneering attempt does seem to be implied in 
the Australian Government’s recent call for the general 
reconsideration of Gatt some time next year. “The com- 
munique from the Commonwealth ccnference went on 
to state, however, that all the dominions had agreed to 
support Britain in a limited démarche to Gatt that 
might “ enable the United Kingdom, consistently with 
the basic provisions of Gatt, to continue the duty-free 
entry for Commonwealth goods notwithstanding any 
increases that might from time to time become neces- 
sary in duties designed to protect domestic industry and 
agriculture in the United Kingdom.” It is this démarche 
that is now to be made at Geneva. 7 

Under present British tariff legislation, largely as a 
result of the pre-war Ottawa Agreement, a wide range 
of Commonwealth goods is guaranteed duty-free entry ; 
it would be impossible for the British Government to 
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introduce amending legislation to revoke this duty-free 
entry without running into massive political difficulties 
within the Conservative party. The odd result of this, 
and of the “no new preference rule;” is that Britain is 
unable to raise many tariffs that it mever even con- 
sidered “ binding” with Gatt. It seems to be alone in 
suffering from this disability. Certainly the rest of the 
Commonwealth does not suffer from it. Many of the 
tariff schedules of the dominions grew up as a result of 
direct and deliberate attempts to secure protection for 
their secondary industries against imports from Britain ; 
as recent and even current events in Australia show, 
there is no great politicak compunction in most overseas 
dominions about raising tariffs against Britain still 
further. And, of course, very few non-Commonwealth 
countries have preferential arrangements that in any 
way hamper their freedom to increase rates of duty on 
items that have not been specifically “ bound” in 
bargains with other contracting parties of Gatt. 

It is to remedy this somewhat invidious position that 
the British Government is making its sally at Geneva. 
Its immediate intention is apparently to give permanent 
protection to certain sections of British agriculture by 
imposing or increasing tariffs on a wide range of 
vegetables and fruit. At present that protection is given 
by the most arbitrary of all methods—by quotas and 
outright seasonal prohibitions that can, and at times do, 
come into. operation with extremely abrupt severity ; 
and the Government feels that it is actually following a 
liberal policy in wishing to switch from this harsh 
procedure to the less arbitrary method of tariff protec- 
tion. It is therefore the liberals, not the protectionists, 
at Whitehall that have been most annoyed to find that 
many vegetables and fruit qualify for duty-free entry 
from the Commonwealth ; in some cases this applies 
to vegetables and fruit that are not grown in—or at 
any rate not exported from—the Commonwealth at all. 

What support is Britain likely to muster for its request 
to be freed from rigid legalistic interpretation of the 
“no new preference” rule in this particular instance 
of goods on the Commonwealth’s duty-free list ? It 
has already been promised support from the dominions 
and it may also secure support from the United States, 
which has a rather tender conscience at the moment in 
any discussions about the protection of agricultural 
products. To America and to some countries that often 
vote with it, Britain may plead that all it wants to do 
is to increase import duties on goods in which there 
is little or no Commonwealth trade with the United 
Kingdom, and that the additional duties will cause no 
substantial diversion of trade from foreign to Common- 
wealth countries. This line of reasoning may secure 
wide support, but it is not going to sound very con- 
vincing to the countries that are destined to be the 
main targets of the higher duties—especially the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Italy and France. Britain: will 
try to comfort these countries by explaining that the 
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hated quotas and embargoes will be supplanted by the 
more tractable and foreseeable technique of import 
duties ; and it may also promise them that they will 
be given due warning of the imposition of higher tariffs 
—together with the right of appeal to Gatt if they 
deem their interests to be jeopardised. If the British 
delegates are to make any headway here, however, they 
will have to use very honeyed words indeed. 


* 


To British eyes, there seems to be a great deal of 
reasonable logic in the Government’s case. As matters 
now stand, the United Kingdom is the solitary contract- 
ing party of Gatt that is prevented from raising tariffs 
on a large number of items that it has not bound 
in bargains with other countries; and, among the 
bound items, it is often the only one to be deprived— 
by this bogey of duty-free Commonwealth entry—of 
the right to use Gatt’s famous escape clause (by which 
members can go back on their obligations in respect 
of tariff, though not of preference, levels in order to 
protect domestic industies that are suffering genuine 
injury from imports). But Britain gains so much from 
Gatt—and especially from the reductions in the 
American tariff that have been negotiated under it— 
that it should tread very warily in its démarche. It 
should make it crystal clear that its initiative is interided 
to be consistent with the basic principles of the General 
Agreement, and that it desires appropriate provision 
to be made for the lodging of complaints by any injured 
parties if in fact it should unintentionally tramplée on 
those principles. It should go out of its way to proclaim 
that this is not the thin edge of the wedge of perma- 
nent, heavy and indiscriminate protection for British 
agriculture regardless of its comparative cost structure. 
The Government should come right into the open about 
the particular increases in duties it has in mind. Mean- 
while, public opinion in Britain should follow the pro- 
ceedings in Geneva with greater interest and vigilance 
than is usually devoted to these somewhat dull, arduous 
and not readily understandable gatherings. For the 
domestic economic policy of Britain this next meeting 
of the contracting parties will have a significance and 


importance that none of its predecessors has been able 
to claim. 








UARTERLY ECUNOMIC REPORTS are now available on 

nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on mattets of concern to exporters 
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from The Economist Intelligence on 22 _— Street, 
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A Yardstick 


A N analyst of the stock markets can only be as good 
as his tools. One of his familiar and well-tried 
tools—the Actuaries’ Monthly Investment Index 
with a base date of December 31, 1938—has just 
been discontinued. In its place the Institute of 
Actuaries has compiled a new and ambitious monthly 
series of index numbers of security prices and 
yields from a new base date, December 31, 1950; to 
provide perspective and continuity, the new indices 
have been calculated back to December, 1945, but only 
for half-yeariy dates. The new index will appear 
monthly in The Economist in place of the earlier one— 
the first setection of indices appears on page 729 this 
week—-since it 1s by far the best yardstick available for 
measuring general movements in British stock markets. 
It is clearly desirable, however, to subject this new 
instrument to a critical scrutiny and to explain in some 
detail exactly what it does—and does not—measure. 
The sample of securities included in the index 
contains five British Government and home corporation 
stocks, 22 debenture stocks, §3 preference stocks and 
243 ordinary 
shares ; no securi- 
ties of companies 
registered outside 
Britain are in- 
cluded and each 
security in the 
index is one in 
which there are 
frequent markings 
in the London 
Daily Official List. 
As in the old 
index, the indices 
of the several con- 
stituent groups of 
securities (e.g. of 
building equities 
or of investment 
trust debentures) 
are calculated by 
taking the un- 
weighted geo- 
metric average of 
the middle market 
prices of these: 
securities on the 
last Tuesday in 
each month, In the 
old index a similar 
method was used 
in calculating 
“combined”  in- 
dices (e.g. “ pro- 
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ductive ” or “ distributive ” equity indices) so that the 
importance—and, therefore, effectively the weighting— 
of each group in these indices was determined by the 
number of securities it contained. In the new series, 
however, the price index number for a combination of 
groups (e.g. “ investment trust preference shares at all 
rates of dividend ”) is a geometric average of the index 
numbers of the constituent groups—and, as will be seen 
later, in the case of ordinary shares this is a weighted 
average. 

It should be noted that the sample of stocks in the 
various indices is not a fixed one, for if the price of a 
preference or ordinary share falls below a fixed limit m 
relation to the index of the group it can be replaced by 
another security. The compilers’ intention here—as 
it is throughout the index—is to provide an index of 
prices of high-grade shares in which institutional 
investors are likely to be interested. The individual 
investor who tries to measure the performance of his 
own portfolio against that of this index may therefore 
be setting himself a sterner test than he realises, for any 
stocks that turn 
sour can be struck 
out of the index’s 
list. 

Within the 
separate groups of 
the index, those 
relating to gilt- 
edged and deben- 
ture. stocks will 
perhaps be least 
helpful to private 
investors. Indeed, 
the gilt - edged 
section is now 
even thinner than 
before ; it includes 
only old Consols 
and four home 
corporation stocks. 
For general pur- 
poses, separate in- 
dices for undated, 
medium dated and 
short dated gilt- 
edged_ stocks 
would have been 
useful, but such 
compilations were 
apparently of no 
real interest to the 
institutional inves- 
tors, who prefer to 
base their deci- 
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sions upon the detailed price and yield lists issued by 
stock market houses.and upon the meticulous bespoke 
analyses made for them by the specialist firms. In the 
debenture section of the index the Institute has tied 
itself by a very stringent rule to include only those 
issues (of over £500,000) that are for all practical pur- 
poses irredeemable. Since most major debentures of 
most major companies are dated stocks, much of this 
section of the index is based upon little known securities 
whose middle market prices may not be very repre- 
sentative of the movements that investors might expect 
in an index of this kind. Within this section, too, the 
Institute has scrapped its old distinction between 
industrial debentures issued by “ productive,” “ dis- 
tributive”” and “‘ miscellaneous” concerns ; instead, 
there is now a revised series for investment trust deben- 
tures and a new series for brewery debentures, “ miscel- 
lancous”’ debentures and brewery and “ miscel- 
laneous ” debentures combined. There seems to be too 
much beer in all this ; it is perhaps upon the indices for 
investment trusts and “‘ miscellaneous and breweries ” 
that attention will generally be focused. 


The section for preference shares makes an intriguing 
innovation. The former preference share section was 
subdivided in the same way as debenture stocks. 
Now the subdivision depends upon the nominal rate 
of dividend paid on the shares—except that there are 
separate sub-groupings of investment trust and indus- 
trial preference shares. The aim of this subdivision is to 
test the argument that a preference share with a high 
coupon rate is more vulnerable, on the thesis that a 
cempany’s directors may try to devise ways of getting 
rid of the burden it involves. An examination of the 
new series suggests, however, that the argument has 
been a false one—at least since the war; within the 
range of interest rates chosen by the Institute—effec- 
tively from 33 to 7 per cent—the prices and yields of 
preference stocks have always moved together. This 
negative conclusion may have made the experiment 
worth while, but there seems to be little point in 
continuing to hammer it home indefinitely. A sub- 
division that aimed at showing, for example, whether 
the market puts a different valuation at different times 
upon preference shares in the capital goods industries 
compared with those in the consumer goods industries 


—as it does with ordinary shares—might be more 
valuabie. 


‘The section of the index that will attract most atten- 
tion will undoubtedly be that for ordinary shares. 
There have been two majof improvements here. 
First, the “financial” group has been extended 
and remodelled. Secondly, the old (and almost .mean- 
ingless) combined indices for “ productive,” “ distribu- 
te” and “ miscellaneous” industrial equities have 
been replaced by a much more significant grouping into 
“capital goods” and “consumption goods ”—with 
separate sub-indices for chemical, oil, shipping and mis- 
cellaneous equities that do not readily fit into those 
categories. In the capital goods group, the combined 
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index is calculated fromthe 47 equities in the five 
separate series for the building, electrical engineering, 
engineering, motor and aircraft, and shipbuilding 
trades ; while ‘the consumption goods index com- 
prises ro8 securities in 13 separate series—boots 
and shoes, breweries, chain stores, chemists, cotton 
textiles, food, household goods, newspapers, paper 
and publishing, rayon, department stores, tobacco, 
and wool textiles. All the industrial as in 
the old index, are combined to form a single index of 
all industrial equity share prices. On each of these 243 
equity shares a dividend must have been paid for a: 
least five years consecutively ; but, inevitably, the group 
contains some little known and not very representativ: 
shares. This, however, is not a serious criticism, for the 
effect of such issues upon the combined indices has been 
swamped by the ingenious system of weighting used. 
In the circumstances, it is a pity that this method of 
weighting was not explained in the Institute’ $ memor- 
andum to subscribers. 


The weights given to each group of securities in cal- 
culating the total index (i.e. the industrial equity index) 
and the indices for the capital and consumer goods 


CAPITAL AND CONSUMER GOODS EQUITIES 
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trades have been based upon the end-1950 market value 
of the securities originally considered for inclusion in 
the index. This is probably the best system of weight- 
ing available, but—like any and every weighting system 
—it involves some distortions. Among them is a sur- 
prisingly high weight for the tobacco group ; since this 
group contains only three securities, movements in 
Imperial Tobacco shares may have a disproportionate 
effect. So may those in’ the equities of the giants of the 
oil industry. Since “Imps ” and oil shares can fluctuate 
more violently than most industrial securities (especially 
in times of boom but yet of changing dollar import 
restrictions) these are points that are worth noting. 
This is no more than a criticism of detail. Experience 
has shown that almost any general index that is scientifi- 


















cally constructed will show che same general movement 
in security prices ; it is within the separate subsections 
that marginal errors of choice and weighting can cause 
mistakes that are glaring and misleading. Thus, if the 
new index of industrial equities is plotted beside the old 
for the period 1945-53, it shows almost exactly the same 
picture of events in the stock markets. This coincidence 
is a tribute. to the principles of both the original and 
revised indices; but only those who pay no attention to 
the trends of the sub-indices will regard it as a sign that 
the compilers’ new mountain of labour has brought 
forth only a. mouse. A stern critic might perhaps argue 
that in the gilt-edged and preference share sections they 
-have run away from the difficulties, and in the deben- 
ture section have used a method that could lead to 
distortions ; but even such a critic will regard the new 
subdivisions of the equity index as a clear improvement 
upon the old. 

The movements since 1945 in the main indices, so 
laboriously compiled, are shown in the accompanying 
charts.. Two features in that record seem worthy of 
note. It affords, first, a statistical measure of the switch 
in equity investors’ preferences from consumer goods 
towards capital goods, a switch that occurred between 
early 1950 and mid-1951 and has since been main- 
tained, although not on balance strengthened. It is 
significant that, even after this change, movements in 
both indices continued to follow the same broad pattern. 
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In other words, investors in equity shares did not see in 
the changes in the economic climate-any opportunity to 
make a profitable and positive switch from the one 
broad category of equity into the other. When confi- 
dence was mounting between early 1950 and mid-1951 
and all shares were rising, investors showed preference 
for capital goods shares; but when confidence was 
ebbing away after mid-1951 they apparently sold both 
types equally. 

This tendency towards a lack of selectivity in the 
markets is also clearly illustrated in the charts of old 
Consols, debenture stocks, industrial preference and 
ordinary shares. All the fixed interest stocks have, of 
course, followed the same broad pattern of behaviour 
throughout the postwar -period ; and in retrospect this 
behaviour appears merely as the retreat from cheap 
money. But it is surprising that—with the certain 
exception of the equity boom of late 1950 and early 
1951 and with the possible exception of the recovery in 
equity shares in the last few months—investors in 
equities have moved into and out of the markets in 
remarkably even step with investors in the gilt-edged 
market. Once upon a time it was regarded as rather odd 
if‘ gilt-edged and industrial stocks méved up together 
for any length of time. But that was in the days when 
a myriad of minnows ruled the market ; today the big 
institutional fish swim in more serried shoals, towards 
or away from the shore. 


Business Notes 





EPU and Convertibility 


Managing Board of the European Payments Union 

has been awkwardly situated throughout the general 
debate on convertibility in the last twelve months. On the 
one hand, the agreement establishing EPU was itself 
intended to prepare the way for a return to multilateral 
trade and general convertibility. of currencies ; on the other, 
the Board has always feared that an isolated advance to 
convertibility by any. single major European country would 
wreck the mechanism that it exists to manage. In its third 
annual report, published this week, the Board has struggled 
hard to devise a philosophy that fits in with both these con- 
siderations, When it discusses the conditions that will make 
the world safe for convertibility it is careful to do so in 
terms of “the majority of European currencies.” It admits 
that “ some European currencies will be able to move faster 
and further towards currency convertibility and complete 
trade liberalisation than others,” but it declares that “in 
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ihe opinion of the Board it would be greatly to be deplored 


if a general move to convertibility should result for some 
member countries in the necessity to impose new restric- 
tions, probably of a discriminatory character, on their trade 
relations with others.” It therefore believes that hopes 
should be centred in a joint and general advance. There 
must have been some critical glances from the EPU head- 
quarters in Paris at Dr Erhard’s suggestions this week that 
Western Germany and the United Kingdom might concert 
their plans for advancing the convertibility of their two 
currencies. 

The Board is insistent that its desire for a concerted 
advance does not imply the indefinite postponement of any 
advance at all. In particular its staff is now studying the 
possibilities of closer co-operation with the International 
Monctary Fund, and the Board lays great emphasis on the 
value of the IMF’s arrangements for stand-by credits. 
Above all, the Board reminds itself in its report that 
“the Union is intended only as a temporary system 
designed to assist European countries until they are able 
once again fully to take their place in a world-wide system.” 
But perhaps its faith in the solidarity of European recovery 
is rather shaken when it regards the violently see-sawing 
movements that have taken place in every member’s 
accounts with the Union in the last three years ; the extent 
of this see-sawing is detailed in the accompanying table. 


Discretion at the Fund 


HE meeting of the Governers of the International 
i Monetary Fund that opened in Washington on 
Wednesday has not so far brought forth any excitements. 
And if, contrary to expectations, any major plans are being 
hatched behind the scenes, no foretaste of them has been 
given in the latest annual report prepared for the Board. 
There is no longer any trace of the engaging capacity for 
indiscretion that allowed the 1949 report to make a fairly 
confident forecast of the devaluation of sterling and other 
currencies about a month before the event. his year’s 
report is discretion itself—and somewhat boring discretion 
at that—in its general comments upon world currency 
trends. It does, however, dispense its usual meed of good 
advice to both sides of the dollar gap, telling the dollar 
world that it must maintain a high level of activity and em- 
ployment, repeal the “ Buy American” Act, and follow all 
the other copy-book maxims for good creditors; and it 
presses upon the non-dollar world the well-hammered lesson 
that “ effective control of inflation has always been an essen- 
tial condition for the achievement of balance of payments 
equilibrium.” 

These precepts are drearily familiar, but so negiected in 
practice that they can hardly be too often reiterated. . The 
report does, however, take a very sanguine view of the 
reconsideration of United States foreign economic policy 
that is now under way ; it affirms—a little ambiguously, it 
is true—that “ there can be little doubt that the outcome 
of this re-examination will considerably influence the pace 
of further movement toward the establishment of a freely 
operating, multilateral system of payments.” But it adds 
that, for the time being, the dollar problem has been 
exorcised ; in the second half of 1952 the United States had 
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a deficit of $107 million. with the rest of the world, and in 
the first quarter of 1953 this deficit had leapt to $504 million. 
Both these figures, of course, include American disburse- 
ments of defence aid as a debt on its current balance of 
payments. 

Even a discreet report could not this year avoid discussion 
of the problem of convertibility.. The IMF treats this in 
some detail. To the argument that no effective progress can 
be made towards convertibilty until the dollar shortage has 
been relieved, it retorts that the relief of that shortage 
requires adjustments in the pattern of international trade 
to which a movement in the direction of convertibility 
would itself contribute. As its own contribution to the 
cause, the IMF makes much of its new device of “ stand- 
by” credits, first applied to Belgium. This facility has 
since been generalised by a decision of the Executive Board, 
in its announcement that the Fund would consider requests 
by members for stand-by credit arrangements designed to 
give assurance that, during a fixed period of time, trans- 
actions up to a specified amount would be made on request 
by a member, and without further consideration of that 
member’s position. This, says the IMF report, “was 
intended to remove the doubts that have led some members 
to the view that in formulating their policies they could not 
rely on Fund assistance.” Of those convertibility discussions 
in which it has itself participated, the IMF records that 
none of these discussions has yet reached the stage “ where 
concrete programmes are available for examination ”; but it 
adds that the Fund is prepared to consider what part it can 
effectively play in the furtherance of their objectives. There 
is also one oblique comment on the issue of floating or fixed 
rates ; the Canadian experiment in adopting a floating rate is 
regarded as being “in several respects unique.” Clearly, 
there are no floaters in the Fund. 


World Bank and Planned Investment 


HE International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has now made over $1,600 million of loans since 

1946 and disbursed more than $1,100 million on them. In 
the year to June 30th last it disbursed the equivalent of 
$226.8 million; of this, $39.6 million was disbursed in cur- 
rencies other than US dollars but no less than $82.7 million 
was spent outside America. The Bank is therefore injecting 
dollars both into the countries that borrow from it and into 
countries that can supply them with capital equipment. In 
presenting the Bank’s eighth annual report this week, Mr 
Eugene Black, the distinguished American who has just 


_ been re-appointed as its President, could therefore speak 


with the refreshing authority of achievement on two sub- 
jects that are often discussed in only the woolliest terms— 
namely, the need for irrigating more dollars into the world 
economy by more liberal American trading policies, and 
the scope for investment in the under-developed countries. 

By dint of much experience, the Bank has learned 
that the resources of most under-developed areas are 
adequate, if effectively used, to support a substantially 
higher level of production and income ; the main obstacle 
to their development is not the lack of capital but such 
factors as “ the lack of traditions of political responsibility, 
the weakness of economic initiative, low standards of educa- 
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tion and training and insufficient understanding that 
economic progress requires patience, effort and self-denial.” 
From this, in a passage that may raise some political eye- 
brows in Washington, the report goes on to argue that 
“under-developed countries have much to gain from a 
better direction and balance of investment” and that the 
scarcity of capital resources “ lays on government a respon- 
sibility to develop its own policies and investments so that 
they will help to stimulate the economy as a whole.” This, 
it should be added, is not an exhortation to plan in detail on 
the Soviet model, though the report does add that “ plan- 
ning in terms of concrete projects and specific policies 
remains the work of other ministries and agencies” and 
notes with approval that an increasing number of under- 
developed countries have left the planning of their invest- 
ment programme to a central governmental planning unit. 
It cites some of the units that the Bank itself has helped to 
set up; they stretch as far as a Planning Bureau in Surinam. 

It would be a pity, however, if anybody were led to sup- 
pose that, zeal in the establishment of national bureaux of 
this kind can do much to stimulate development, unless 
there is a much greater flow of risk capital across national 
boundaries. In this field the Bank has suffered from one 
disappointment in the past year. It has been studying pro- 
posals for an affiliate that might make loans to private enter- 
prise without government guarantee and participate with 
private capital in international equity investment; but it has 
had to report that “the member countries upon whom the 
proposed corporation would have to depend for the bulk 
of its funds have not so far shown readiness to commit their 
capital.” All action on this project has therefore been 
deferred, although “ the matter is being kept under review.” 
Despite these discouraging words, it is still not too late to 
prevent this deferment from relapsing into coma. 


Finance for Aircraft Exports 


HERE have been many recent proposals for the estab- 
lishment of some sort of financing agency to provide 
long-term credits for British exports of capital goods ; the 
late Mr Alan Good was particularly active in urging that 
there should be a consortium of merchant banks or even 
some Government-sponsored corporation to provide finance 
of a longer term nature than the commercial banks could 
consider. Up to this week all such proposals have run on to 
two rocks. First, the Bank of England and the Treasury 
have rightly insisted that the main demand for easy credit, 
terms by overseas importers has come from soft currency 
countries, and that to make exports of capital goods easier 
to these countries would merely lengthen delivery dates 
and thus restrict exports to harder currency markets ; 
the authorities have therefore wisely stood out against any- 
thing amounting to subsidisation of long-term export 
credits, although since about the beginning of this year 
the exchange control regulations have been favourably 
interpreted wherever the commercial market has been 
willing to provide credits of this sort. Secondly, it has 
always been obvious that the degree of risk attached to long- 
term export credits varies from one foreign importing 
country to another ; although rigid regulations are impos- 
sible in a matter of this kind, it has therefore been accepted 
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that any scheme that was brought into effect should—where 
possible—make the foreign importer, not the British 
exporter, raise finance on the London market. 

The proposal announced this week to form a new private 
company, Air Finance Ltd., to provide long-term finance 
for the export of aircraft and aircraft engines seems designed 
to try out the most promising available scheme on the most 
promising available dog. The aircraft industry constantly 
finds that the smaller airline operators overseas demand long- 
term credits—up to five years at least; and if credits yield 
a gain of foreign markets now, they should lead to a gain in 
maintenance orders later. The new company is to be set up 
under the strong auspices of three large merchant banks 
(Lazards, Erlangers and Morgan Grenfell—who will act 
as its joint managers) and of the Finance Corporation for 
Industry ; leading companies in the aircraft industry will 
join with these sponsors in subscribing to the new 
company’s initial capital of £1 million. Since the aircraft 
industry’s export target this year is around {60 million, this 
initial capital will not go very far ; but the company will 
raise most of its loanable funds by direct borrowing from 
the banks and from the Finance Corporation for Industry 
(which is to provide it with special loan facilities up to £10 
million). Presumably in some cases the foreign importer 
will have to raise finance direct from the new company, 
while in others the British exporter will raise finance on its 
own account and then pass it on at its own risk to its foreign 
customers ; but under either system there will be wide scope 
for the specialist sifting of risks that is urgently needed in 
transactions of this sort. The experiment will be watched 
with sympathy and interest, and it has obvious potentialities 
for later extension to engineering exports in general ; but 
it would be premature for exporters of general engineering 
products to assume that the ground has now been prepared 
for a period of prolific growth of financing institutions of 
this kind. 


Wasted Energy 


T would be interesting, though not necessarily useful, 
I to know whether fuel is used more efficiently in Britain 
or in the United States, though neither Britain, which used 
to have an abundance of cheap fuel, nor the United States, 
which still has, is the place where ingenuity in saving fuel 
will necessarily have reached its peak. The productivity 
team that visited the United States early last year to study 
“Fuel conservation” might well have sought to arrive 
at a conclusive comparison. Instead, it has chosen to 
indulge in what used to be called “the formulation of 
national fuel policy ” before the Ridley Committee pricked 
that bubble. Its conclusion and recommendations are of a 
familiar, technocratic and ultimately authoritarian nature-— 
a commission to formulate a fuel- policy, an interim 
“ declaration ” by the Minister of Fuel and Power, and the 
setting up “at one bold stroke” of a permanent Fuel and 
Power Board to co-ordinate the fuel industries and “ formu- 
late whatever policy is necessary.” As to the content of the 
policy, the team suggests “top priority ” for fuel-saving 
plant (above defence ? exports ?), district heating and heat- 
electric stations, back-pressure generation, com 
thermal insulation (perhaps “ with financial incentives”), 
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improved coal distribution, less smoke, and many other 
suggestions, many of them undoubtedly virtuous. “ Solid 
fuel, gas and electricity should each be used for purposes for 
which it is best suited, compatible with the best interests of 
the nation” with no chasing of those “ false gods, competi- 
tion and freedom of choice ” ; and the team’s first hint to the 
super-planners of the Fuel and Power Board, as might be 
expected, would probably be that space-heating by electri- 
city, “in our. present circumstances, is fundamentally 
wrong,” while gas may deserve encouragement. 


It is not easy to see how the team’s visit to America, 
where unrestricted and lively competition between the fuel 
industries results in what seemed to them “a higher level of 
efficiency in the utilisation of fuel and power than prevails 
in Britain’ can have convinced them that the British con- 
sumer needs to be told exactly what fuel he shall use and 
induced, by the carrot of subsidy or the stick of “exposure,” 
to use it “ efficiently” (whether this pays him or not), 
Indeed, the parade of well-meaning arguments at the 
beginning of this report, which these fuel enthusiasts could 
surely have produced without ever leaving Britain, mars and 
obscures’ a useful and interesting discussion in the second 
half of some aspects of industrial fuel practice here and in 
the United States. Their impression that American fuel 
efficiency is higher may be correct.. Coal furnishes about 
yo per cent ofall the energy used-in Britain, while in the 
United States §4 per cent comes from other sources such as 
oil, natural gas, and hydro-electricity, fuels inherently 
easier to handle and less likely to be wasted ; moreover, 
American industry replaces all its equipment sooner. This 
has to be considered, however, beside the ascertainable 
fact that “ energy consumption per head of population is by 
far the highest in the world. The United States possesses 
such vast and relatively inexhaustible stores of energy that 
there are no inhibitions in regard to its use.” Moreover, thg 
relation between the cost of labour and the cost of equip- 
ment to replace it (not merely the costs of the energy that 
equipment may generate or use, which the team is inclined 
to quote alone) differs considerably in the two countries. 
This, eventually, determines the degree of fuel efficiency 
that it will pay American or British industry to buy ; and 
that test of return on investment is the final measure of 
total, as against thermal, efficiency. 


“onfidence in Film Production ? 


INEMA attendance and’ box-office receipts in the first 

quarter of 1953, according to Board of Trade statistics 
published this week, show little change from their recent 
downward trend, though figures of Entertainments Duty 
collected, which are available up to the end of June, suggest 
that there has been some check to the decline, at least in 
takings. The industry is at once hoping to increase the 
size of those takings and arguing about how they should 
be. divided. It is united only in thinking that Entertain- 
ments Duty takes too much—in the first quarter of this 
year some 34 per cent. However, exhibitors are more 
concerned at the present moment with Proposals to cut 
admission prices and win more patrons, and to “ squeeze ” 
the percentage of takings they pay in film hire. Since this 
desire for lower rentals has coincided with the announce- 
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ment of various three-dimensional and wide-screen films 
for which an unusually high rental percentage may be 
asked, some friction has developed between exhibitors and 
distributors of films. The British film producers are not 
directly concerned with this argument, though they are 
disputing an “ appraisal” ‘of recent British films derived 
from a poll of exhibitors, The exhibitors’ broadly un- 
favourable verdicts, they argue, conflict with the actual 
earnings of these films, which they have — not 
disclosed. 


However, the British film producers have some reason 
to feel satisfied with the internal politics of the industry this 
year. Although the trade has not yet agreed upon a volun- 
tary extension of the Eady Levy scheme that gives 
producers about £3 million a year more than they 
receive through the ordinary pipeline, they have the Board 
of Trade’s assurance that if necessary the levy will be made 
statutory, and the National Film Finance Corporation, 
which provides most of them with working capital, has also 
been promised a longer lease of life. True, their com- 
mercial earnings from showings in Britain declined some- 
what last year, and the film finance corporation’s last 
results were not as hopeful as twelve months before ; but 
activity in the industry last spring seemed reasonably steady, 
and the process of thinning down production costs seemed 
to be continuing. Art the end of March, for the first time 
since the Board of Trade began to collect statistics, the whole 
of the studio space owned by the major groups was busy, 
This had contracted during the year, following the disposal 
of some major studios ; nevertheless, this full utilisation of 
capacity was a healthy sign, and could suggest that better 
financial results from production may have played some part 
in the improved profitability of the Odeon group. Bookings 
of studio space for future production, which rose sharply 
at the end of last year, were still high at the eid of March ; 
though some of the unusually long-term thokings made 
earlier seemed to have been cancelled, this is stated'to have 
been due to the acceleration of production schedules rather 
thah to cuts in production, arfd in any case long-term book- 
ings of studio space nearly a year ahead are not frequent 
enough in the film business to be significant. There have 
been some cancellations of film plans, notably by one 
American company that finances production here, reflecting 
Hollywood’s caution over new screen dimensions. Though 
British film producers will eventually have to face these 
decisions too, or accept those made in California, there 
seems no obvious reason for them to postpone production 
likewise. Despite Hollywood’s large stocks of films in the 
can, the sharp cut in output there this year must eventually 
bring about a shortage of popular American films, however 
temporary, and this may offer British producers an 
opportunity. 


Australia Cuts its Taxes 


itH Federal elections less than a year ahead and 
“ incentive budgets ” in fashion in other countries, it 
was inevitable that .Sir Arthur Fadden would hand out 
liberal tax concessions in the budget that he i in 
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More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. 
equipment the installation and main- 
tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 
T.R. Service. 
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Not this kind of brick, that is. And don’t think we 
mind you picking up our secret recipes, because we don’t 
givea... hoot. It’s not what they’re made of, IT’s HOW 
THEY’RE MADE. These bricks (in the new range of Morgan 
Refractories) are the M.1.28. which yesterday you would 
have called ‘ hot-face insulators’. The difference is, these WORK. 
Your own Maintenance Engineer will tell you they’re good. 
Your own commonsense will foot the bill, 
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to poke too much fun at the © weird economics that 
underlay his budget speech—such as his suggestions 
that because ‘Australia’s workers are fully employed 
the country has plenty of room for expansion, and 
that because a favourable turn in the terms of trade has 
enabled the country to build up its reserves it can now 
afford to go out and spend them. On Australian indus- 
trialists’ own admission about 20 per cent of secondary 
industry there is mow uneconomic (or rather “not com- 
petitive with foreign prices” to use the traditional 
euphemism) and another 10 per cent of it is hovering on 
the margin‘of uneconomic operation ; this hardly looks like 
an economy that can afford to risk a new spending spree, 
even though it is in much better shape than a year ago. 
The new tax concessions, however, are not as discriminately 
directed towards the dominion’s uneconomic secondary 
industries as had been feared, and the Treasurer’s speech 
cannot fairly be said to be as saturated with the spirit of 
out-and-out protectionism as some recent utterances from 
Canberra. Perhaps, however, judgment on that point should 
be reserved until Mr Menzies makes his promised early 
statement about Australia’s policy on “imports and other 
trade matters,” 

The tax concessions amount in all to £A118.4 million ; 
this is, of course, an enormous sum for a country of Aus- 
tralia’s size—on a per caput basis, these concessions are 
three or four times as large as those that Mr Butler handed 
out in Britain last April. In all, wage and salary earners 
will benefit from an average cut of 124 per cent in income 
tax ; public companies will pay 6s. (instead of 7s.) in the 
{£ on the first £5,000 of taxable income and 7s. (instead of 
gs.) in the £ on the balance, while private companies will 
benefit from a cut of 1s. in the £ on each of their equivalent 
rates. Goods previously subject to sales tax of between 20 
and §0 per cent will now carry a flat duty of 163 per cent 
(less in some cases), entertainments tax will be abolished 
altogether, and rates of customs and excise on spirits will be 
reduced by 21s. a gallon. Differential rates of tax on income 
from property will be removed and the exemption limits 
for both estate duties and payroll tax will be raised. It is 
improper to call all this a gamble, for it is really nothing 
more than a political sauve qui peut ; but it is true that it 
will not necessarily plunge Australia back into external 
deficit unless there is an unfavourable movement in the 
world price of wool. 


Selling Aircraft to Lufthansa 


NE interesting outcome of last weekend’s German 
OQ elections is that immediately the results were known, 
a substantial German technical delegation, headed by the 
Minister-designate of Transport, made plans to come to this 
country to discuss ways of equipping the new German air- 
lines. The German problem is to get quick delivery of 
civil aircraft of some kind or another. The Lufthansa, 
admittedly, cannot be re-started until the Bonn treaty has 
been ratified ; but until the company is in existence again, 
no firm orders can be placed in this or in any other country. 
Whether it decides to start operations with new British gas 
turbine aircraft, or with the more familiar American piston 
engined airliners; there’: will be a considerable time-lag 





ing this week is the possibility of taking over-airctaft that 
British European Airways and the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation are about to put on the second-hand market. 

BOAC, for example, will have its entire Hermes fleet of 
19 long-range airliners on the market next month. These 
are modern piston-engined aircraft that cost, new, in the 
region of £250,000 each. They have had only three years’ 
service with BOAC and, by airline accounting statidards, 
therefore have at least five years of passenger-Carrying 
operations before them. The medium range Vikings that 
BEA is selling are more travel-worn than the Hermes, but 
they could provide a useful stop-gap until, say, Vickers- 
Armstrongs could deliver new turbo-prop Viscounts to 
replace them, An arrangement to buy or lease aircraft from 
the British corporations has several features to recommend 
it to the Germans. Services could be started as soon as 
the necessary political and commercial formalities had been 
completed, and without heavy initial investment in new, 
costly airliners. The Germans would then not have to run 
the risk of equipping their new airline with piston-engined 
airliners that might, for prestige reasons, have to be taken 
out of first-class service before the end of their working life 
because competitors have switched to gas turbine power. 

The talks with the British airlines will also cover the 
possibility of providing technical teams to get the German 
line re-started. This is a development that the British air- 
craft industry is watching with barely concealed eagerness, 
since it seems a foregone conclusion that British technical 
advisers would tip the balance in favour of British aircraft 
for full-scale operations even should the first services be 
started with a small fleet of American machines. 


Copper Recessional 


HE two Rhodesian copper producers in the Selection 
Trust group will look back upon the year to June 30, 
1953, as the last in which they were domiciled in Britain, 
the last in which they sold copper direct to the British 


COPPER SALES AND PROFITS 





(£000) 

Roan Antelope Mufulira 
Yan tiie es I TS naecbicncomeenees ncaa 

1952 1953 1952 1953 
Sales revenue .....-. | 16,684 | 21, 15,726 | 18,188 
Operating expenditure 7,191 , 6,683 8,131 
Operating surplus... . 9,635 9,336 10,536 
Profit, before tax .... 8,281 8,269 9,575 
Copper sales {long tons) | 81,027 87,307 76,369 76,089 








Ministry of Materials, and—in all probability—as the last 
year of the post-Korean boom. In that year, in spite of a - 
three weeks strike in the autumn as well as the recurrent 
difficulties’ about‘ fuel supplies, Roan Antelope was able to 
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increase its output and sales, to 87,307 long tons 
compared with 81,027 long tons in 1951-52 ; while Mufulira 
—a “wetter” mine than Roan Antelope—was just about 
able to maintain the volume of its sales at around 76,000 
long tons. Both companies were able to earn higher profits 
in spite of the rise in operating costs, with Roan’s profits 
before tax rising from £8.3 million to £11.5 million and 
Mufulira’s rising from £8.3 million to {9.6 million. 
It has not yet been announced how far—if at all— 
equity shareholders will benefit from this rise in earnings ; 
but since these profits will still be subject to British taxes 
(the domicile of the companies was not formally transferred 
to Rhodesia until July 1st last) the increase in distributable 
earnings cannot have been very large. 

This change in domicile and hence in taxation charges 
will, however, be a potent influence in the current year. 
Profits this year are almost certainly going to be lower ; the 
trend of prices in the newly re-opened London copper 
market and the unhappy course of the squabble with the 
African workers’ rather weird trade unions both point to 
that. But shareholders should remember that Rhodesian 
taxes will not eat profits away as voraciously as the British 
Treasury has done: it is too early to say that dividends for 
1953-54 will necessarily go down. 


Aid for Trade 


HEN the Select Committee on Estimates examined 
V V the Export Credits Guarantee Departments last 
year, its main recommendations were that the department 
should make the services it offers better known, and that 
some expansion of staff was probably necessary. This week 
the department published its reply to the committee’s sug- 
gestions, which cautiously accepts the suggestions about 
publicity and reports that “ authority for a number of addi- 
tional grades in the higher posts” has been received from the 
Treasury. In the meantime, the Select Committee has been 
examining the other forms of assistance rendered British 
exports by the Government and semi-public organisations. 
In a report published at the end of last week, the Select 
Committee found this assistance in the main worthy of 
praise, but felt at the same time that it often failed to reach 
the exporters that probably most need help—the small 
companies. 

The Government’s commercial representatives abroad 
comprise Trade Commissioners in most Commonwealth 
countries and commercial diplomatic officers in most foreign 
countries ; the first are members of the Board of Trade 
staff, the second members of the Foreign Service who 
also deal direct with the Board of Trade. Both the 
Board and the Foreign Office were broadly satisfied 
with this arrangement, though some trade and industrial 
organisations that use the services of both types of officer 
urged the Select Committee that the commercial diplomatic 
officers should come entirely under the Board of Trade. Onz 
point that counted with industry was that Trade Commis- 
sioners generally stay longer in one country and become 
thoroughly au fait with its trading requirements ; the com- 
mercial diplomats, who are members of the Foreign Service 
expected to be proficient in other diplomatic functions, are 
transferred about the world more often. The Committee 
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ectieniail that areas where there is is enough work 
on export promotion to justify its separation from the 
general work performed by the commercial diplomatic 
officers, a Board of Trade official should be appointed . 
where trade considerations outweigh political considerations 
in the commercial sphere, a Board of Trade officer migh: 
be seconded to the commercial diplomatic post. 

in: Catlashise oss Uaioe ina te tie field of 
such organisations as the Dollar Council, the 
Council of Industrial Design, and the British Standards In- 
stitution, finding all three worth the Government financia! 
assistance they receive. But it recommended to all these 
promoters of trade a special effort to reach 

the very large number of smaller firms, producing good, 

of a high quality, who could export, but do not. . . Itis 

these smaller firms who for various reasons get least 

information and least encouragement. 
The problem of reaching these manufacturers is not an easy 
one ; and their reluctance to take risks on exports arises 
from the fact that it is beyond the means of all but large: 
firms to set up their own sales organisations abroad. The 
Dollar Exports Council believes that the answer here is the 
formation of collective selling organisations by groups o! 
manufacturers whose products are allied but not competitive. 
Some such groups have been formed with some success ; 
but as the Council said and the Select Committee agreed, 
the initiative here must arise within the industries 
concerned, 


Stability in Cotton. Prices 


oR the past four months American prices of raw cotton 
have been fairly steady at a cent or so above the 
domestic support level, fixed at 32.70 cents a lb for middling 
grade, 15/16th inch staple. Recently the pressure of sup- 
plies has pushed the spot price in New Orleans and New 


RAW COTTON 


US Middling 
(New York Spot Price; at mid-month) 





York down to this basis, and October futures in New York 
are fractionally below it. The sharp fall of seven cents a 
Ib between last September and the beginning of this year 
has deflated the absurd prices asked: for certain foreign 
cottons, and latterly even Brazilian. have been 
forced into line with the American market. The weight 
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HIS skeleton of a hen, drawn by George Stubbs (1724— 
1806), our finest animal painter, comes from his work 
‘A Comparative Anatomical Exposition of the Structure of 
the Human Body with that of a Tiger and a common Fowl”, 
Stubbs himself taught anatomy ; and worked with the great- 
est anatomists and surgeons of his time. Together with the 


enormous progress made in surgery since those days has 
marched a corresponding advance in veterinary and 
agricultural knowledge. The outstanding examples are the 
perfection of animal feeding-stuffs and artificial fertilizers. 


One of the problems attendant on the distribution of these 
essential materials was to find a strong yet light form of 
packaging. ‘The multiwall paper sack was the answer. 
Millions are sold every year’ by Bowaters. But there is 
more here than a cheaper and more efficient packaging 
material. The sacks are non-returnable ; and are burned 
after use. So one of the agents for the spreading of diseases 
like Fowl Pest and Foot and Mouth is given a complete 
check. Thus yet another branch of the Bowater Organisa- 
tion helps in its way to prosper the mechanics of science, 


Bowaters 
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"Sales Accounting is only the start" 


went on the company secretary. ‘Followed by what?' 
queried the managing director. "Powers-Samas machines are now used 
for invoicing, cost accounting, production control, stores ledgers, 
payroll, personnel records," ‘Where?’ "In factories, business houses, retail 
stores, banks, Government departments, municipal authorities, 
co-operative societies." ‘Enough,’ said the managing director. 
‘Let’s see if Powers-Samas punched card methods can help to 


solve some of our staff problems. ' 


~ 


There is a range of Powers-Samas punched card equipment for every type of application. 


POWERS-SAMAS 
Powers-Sames Accounting Machines (Sales) Limited, Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 
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of supplies on the one hand and the American support 
operations on the other have confined movements in world 
prices as a whole within a narrow range. Barring a “ mete- 


orological catastrophe ” in the development of the American. - 


crop or a weakening in the support operations, neither of 
which is probable, this relative stability seems likely to 
continue for some time, 

The Department of Agriculture’s second estimate of the 
American crop has risen by 5§4,000 bales to a bumper 
15,159,000, almost as much as the 15,136,000 bales pro- 
duced in the 1952-53 season. Allowing for subsequent 
adjustments in the estimate, and the huge carry-over of 5.2 
million bales, the total American supply this year should 
be something like 20 million bales. Possible increases this 
year in world consumption of cotton, and prospective 
reductions in the Egyptian and other crops, are trivial in 
comparison with this massive American supply. As in 
wheat, it is so greatly in excess of “ normal demand,” cal- 
culated this year at some 16.4 million bales, that the Depart- 
ment will almost certainly have to reduce the acreage of the 
1954-55 crop, and to ask growers to vote for marketing 
restrictions if they wish to avoid a cut of about 45 per cent 
in the price supports. 

Such measures could not ease the disposal problem this 
year. Yet the American cotton grower is not entirely 
friendless, despite the blunt refusal of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to subsidise exports. Raw cotton continues to 
be exported “for free ” under the foreign aid programme, 
and in its last session Congress approved an export promo- 
tion scheme that would permit foreign countries to buy 
American cotton with local currencies, instead of dollars. 


And there is always the Commodity Credit Corporation to - 


take into loan the cotton that growers Yo not care to sell 
at the market prices. It seems fated to do a record business 
this year. 


Records from Pye 


HE chairman of Pye, Ltd., announced at the annual 
meeting this week that the company is planning to 
enter the gramophone record business, but he did not 
amplify this bald statement. Since the war, an intensive 
effort has been made to widen the company’s interests and 
make it less dependent on the precarious business of fro- 
ducing and selling domestic radio equipment. The market 
for transmission and industrial electronic equipment—which 
is one natural field for development—is, however, an 
extremely exacting one, and heavy research expenditure is 
inevitable if a company is to meet its demands. Pye has 
succeeded in building up a substantial reputation as a 
supplier of television studio equipment, but has made 
rather less headway in the market for complete transmitters. 
It has done well in industrial radio, and recently branched 
out in a limited scale into the manufacture of domestic 
electric appliances. ' 
Its attraction to the record business obviously derives 
from the activity and interest aroused by the industry's 
introduction of long-playing techniques, which date from 
1950. Despite the recent entry of a number of small 


producers—some of them concentrating upon specialised 


recordings for a limited market—the field is dominated by 


— 


two big producers, Decca and Electric and Musical Indus- ~ 
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tries. When Pye enters the market, it will have to do so 
in a big way, because capital investment in plant to press 
records is too heavy for small-scale production ; the small 
producers generally have their pressings done under con- 


, tract. Although record sales are booming, they do rely 


to a large extent on the name of the artists, orchestras, and 
bands on the label ; and the majority of the big names are 
already under contract to one or other of the established 
producers in this country, Europe or the United States. 
There is a big export of records from this country ; a total 
of 8.6 million, valued at {1.3 million, have been shipped 
abroad in the first seven months of the year. But this 
trade requires either the establishment of extensive distri- 
bution arrangements in the export markets or the negotia- 
tion of agreements to exchange catalogues with local pro- 
ducers. Outside the Commonwealth, the United States is 
one of the biggest customers for British records. Therefore 
while the market for records may look extremely promising, 
Pye may prefer to enter it through an agreement with estab- 
lished companies rather than by a frontal assault. 


Freedom for Softwood ? 


NE of the problems that Lord Woolton, the new 

Minister of Materials, has inherited from his prede- 
cessor is whether to advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to abolish the last remaining control on softwood, the licens- 
ing of consumption, The question is how much this relaxa- 
tion would add to Britain’s import bill, and whether the 
country could afford it at the present time. Imports of soft- 
wood are running at an annual rate of about 1.2 million 
standards, a cost of some £78 million at the current average 
price of about £65 a standard, f.o.b, Over half of this soft- 
wood comes from Scandinavia, one-fifth from North 
America and most of the rest from eastern Europe. The 
latest official estimate of the increase in consumption that 
would follow decontrol—and it is merely an intelligent 
guess—puts it at about 110,000 standards in the first year, 
80,000 in the second and 40,000 in the third, a total of 
230,000 standards a year in three years. Assuming a rise 
in prices of about £5 a standard as a result of decontrol, the 
extra cost in the first year might be of the order of {10 
million. By itself, this hardly seems likely to injure the 
balance of payments, but softwood is not the only candidate 
that Mr Butler has to consider for import liberalisation this 
autumn. ; 

The timber trade, which has lost, perhaps for good, 
several important outlets for softwood during the years of 
restriction, argues that decontrol at the present time would 
not lead to a sharp inflation of demand and of prices, 
because stocks are adequate and domestic users are very 
price conscious. The Ministry, on the other hand, may feel 
that the tendency for prices to rise would be almost 
irresistible, and that if the softwood market is about to 
break, which it may be, this is not the time to abolish 
licencing. Playing the market is not, however, a proper 
function of government, and the attempt has seldom been 
successful. The whole subject is rife with imponderables, 
What is not in doubt is that the restrictions on usage have 
led to some wasteful substitution of other materials, and that 
decontrol would thus tend to promote lower costs and more 
flexibility in the economy. On these grounds it deserves a 
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high priority on the Chancellor’s list. In any event, a 
decision should certainly be announced before the buying 
season begins in October. 


More or Fancier Shoes? 


RITISH shoe factories use exactly the same machines 
B as their American counterparts; but a survey has 
shown that the American plants studied did the same work 
in between 60 and 74 man-hours as twelve British plants 
did, on the average, in 100. The British Productivity 
Council, which has recently carried out an_ investi- 
gation into the progress made in this industry since an 
Anglo-American team reported on it three years ago, has 
therefore been exploring a field where British shortcomings 
might be thought to be due to bad management or restric- 
tive labour practices rather than to any deficiency in capital 
equipment. 

The council is able to report that the best British shoe 
factories are getting much the same results as the best in 
America ; and it quotes 28 instances where different shoe- 
making concerns have raised their productivity in the last 
three years by introducing time and motion study, or by 
overhauling their systems for managing the flow of work 
through these plants, or by cutting down the number of 
styles in production. The first two of these remedies are 
clearly desirable. There are difficulties about the intro- 


| Company Notes 


ODEON THEATRES. 
liminary statements from the J. Arthur dividends. 


1? 1953 
Sisction: of sorkcetiidly teeiande Mat place tte te de sho. 
industry, because piece rates cut across the accepted struc- 
ture of district wage agreements based on time rates and 
make future arbitration impossible ; but as factories tha: 
have changed to piece rates have found that output rise: 
sharply, it is clear that every effort needs to be made to 
overcome these difficulties. Similarly, concerns that have 
overhauled their methods of transporting work from onc 
operation to another report substantial increases ; it should 
be noted, however, that the best technique for ensuring an 
even flow of work through a shoe factory is not easy to 
discover—after several experiments, it has been proved, 
for example, that the normal conveyor system is not always 
the most suitable. 

The Productivity Council treads upon much weake: 
ground when it suggests that one of the keys to efficiency 
lies in greater standardisation of production. In the sho: 
industry, as in so many other consumer trades, manu- 
facturers have recently been that men, as well 
as women, are demanding fancier shoes, and that this means 
lower productivity. It also reflects the difference between 
a buyers’ and a sellers’ market. While the great mass of 
the British shoe industry lags behind, a handful of manu- 
facturers have reached a pitch of efficiency at which they 
were able to sell nearly £1 million worth of shoes to the 
United States in the first half of this year (a sixth of total! 
shoe exports). The ane of these make shoes that arc 
conspicuous for fashion and variety. 


the directors may have changed their 
‘minds since then. 

The full accounts are frankly an 
uninformative document. ‘The directors’ 
report reveals that the shipbuilding and 


The pre- holders are necessarily still left without oe works continued to be * well 
The directors of Gaumont- ®™ployed,” that there are still a consider- 


Rank group of cinemas and film-producing 
companies—Odeon ‘Theatres, Gaumont- 
British, and British and Dominion Film— 
show that all three companies continued 
their recovery in the year to June 27th 
last. The trading profits of Odeon 
Theatres rose from £6,397,278 to 

£6,762,467 and its net profits from 
(834; 620 to £1,190,532 ; part of this rise 
in net profits can be attributed directly 
tc a reduction in the company’s interest 
charges (from £774,984 to £611,719), 
which, in ‘turn, has sprung from a further 
reduction (of £971,740) in its bank over- 
drafts. Similar influences appear to have 
been at work in the accounts of Gaumont- 
British, where an advance in trading 
profits (from £2,895,094 to £3,103,467) has 
also been accompanied by a fall in interest 
charges (from £111,787 to £36,148) and 
by a rise in net profits (from £331,079 to 
£361,065). In the accounts of the smallest 
member of Mr Rank’s trinity—British and 
Dominion Filtm—trading profits rose in 
much the same modest proportions (from 
(£331,392 to £356,928), while net profits 
rose from £92,845 to £125,119. 

This continuing recovery’ in profits and 
strengthening of the group’s finances have 
immediately benefited shareholders. As 
Mr Rank promised last year, the prefer- 
ence dividend of Odeon Theatres has been 
brought up to date by payments for the 
last two years, although equity share- 


British have again declared an ordinary 
dividend of 7} per cent, while British and 
Dominion Film has re-entered the ordi- 
nary dividend list by declaring a dividend 
of § per cent. The directors of this latter 
company also intend to repay in cash 3s. 
on each of, the company’s redeemable 
preference shares later this year; this 
repayment will reduce the nominal value 
of each share to 17s., but it will not affect 
the right of shareholders to receive a pre- 
mium of 3s. on each share when these 
shares are finally redeemed. The trends in 
the cinema trade that presumably underlie 
these modest increases in earnings are 
discussed in a Business Note on page 720. 


* 


JOHN BROWN. = Shareholders of 
John Brown, perhaps the best known of 
all shipbuilding concerns in this country, 
will have to wait until the company’s 
annual general meeting before they can 
know what caused the fall in the group’s - 
trading profits (from £3,008,234 to 
£2,236,883) in the year to March 31st last. 
At this meeting they will also be eager to 
know what the company intends to do 
when its former holdings in the steel 
industry are put up for resale to the 
public ; last spring the chairman aceiean 

any repurchase by the company of these 
sa holdings as “improbable,” but 


Years to Mar. 31 


Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Trading profit’....... » $008,234 2,236,883 
Total income ......065 3,272,862 2,611,956 
Depreciation .,....0s ‘ 278,164 374,669 
Texans vei cas duc 1,892,455 1,280,282 
NEQUE: 6s sis Fixes 1,040,278 = 699,659 
Ordinary dividends. 35235,085 .. 323,054 
Ordinary dividends (per : 


Can). 50 eos Tit Tit 
Retained by subsidiaries 161,650 —§ 119,967 
Added to carry forward 341,967 344,629 

Cons. balance sheets :—~ 
Vixed assets, less depre- 


tiation. Sse. ee. 4,459,008 4,936,788 
Quoted investments.... - 3,710,206 2,546,759 
Net current assets..... 5,326,900 6,195,559 
SORE eS ee ese 590,587 5,670,972 
Gb oie is csv ctedia ea . 5263 1,191,505 
Reserves .. iiss vse 6,338,847 . 6,683,088 
Ordinary capital ...... 4,507,787 4,307,178! 

£1 ordinary stock —-_ Fay £8 Is, per ce 
ax ; 


able number of contracts on hand, and 


(rather that ill 
Beli held up by shorags ees Be: 
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conceal an even bigger expansion in the 
eross value of stocks and work in pro- 
ress (that is, before instalments received 
-n account of work in progress have been 
,Juded in the reckoning), but the direc- 
:ors have not disclosed any detailed infor- 
sation about this. In spite of the fall in 
ct profits (from £1,040,278 to £699,659), 
« ordinary tax-free dividend of 7} per 
ent has been repeated. Although it seems 
no danger at the present level of trade, 
1 would be very vulnerable if world reces- 
ion returned, 


* 


GEORGE COHEN. In their amply 
ocumented set of accounts for the year 
« March 34st-last, the directors of George 
Cohen (which controls the “600” group 
{ iron, metal and machinery merchants 
ind engineers) go to some pains to explain 
\o shareholders that they must not expect 
the recent brilliant flow of results from 
the company to be maintained in the 
urrent. year. Indeed last year’s high 
(urnover was only achieved because the 
company was willing to allow profit 
margins to be cut substantially below 
their exceptional level of 1951-52. In con- 
sequence, although the value of gross sales 
soared from £14,823,000 to £21,615,000, 
trading profits advanced only slightly 
from £2,020,477 to £2,058,242) and net 
profits—thanks to increased charges for 
depreciation, bank interest and taxation— 
actually fell quite heavily, from £704,018 
to £451,728. But this did not prevent the 
directors from effectively increasing the 
ordinary dividend rate from 10.4 per cent 
to 12 per cent ; im 19§1-52 the actual rate 
of dividend was 26 per cent but this was 
paid on a capital of £600,000 before last 
year’s I1§0 per cent scrip issue of shares. 

Although the company’s §s. ordinary 


Stock has proved to be an expanding 
equity in recent years, stockholders should 
note that this latest increase in equity pay- 
ments is a little hard to square with the 


chairman’s warnirig that the group’s 
orders are slackening and that he is 
expecting “a substantial reduction in 


turnover, with a consequent fall in earn- 
ings” this year. There are still three 


Years to Mar. 31, 
k 1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings -— f £ 
. 14,823,000 21,615,000 
2,020,477 2,058,242 


Gross sales 


Trading profit 


Fotal income ... 2,051,579 2,082,610 
Depreciation. ......... 168,535 228,452 
Taxation 1,111,500 1,296,156 
ee 704,018 451,728 
Ordinary dividends. ... 81,900 97,688 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent) eit nis : 26 12 
Retained by subsidiaries 329,303 253,220 
General reserve ..... 250,000 sod 
Added to carry forward 7,377 5,946 

Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed. assets, less depre- 

ciation wa 1,713,188 2,060,271 
Net current etes. 64. 3,923,473 4,168,790 
Stocks . 3,793,414 4,028,360 
Cash Sai pease ene 156,362 160,696 
Bank overdraft ....... 272,922 283,538 
Reserves 2.603. 0iis.. 2,631,410 2,030,097 
Ordinary capital....... 600,000 1,500,000 


5s. ordinary stock at 9s. 6d, yields £6 6s. per cent. 
cushions beneath the equity. Ordinary 
dividend payments still absorb only 
£97,688 out of net profits of £451,728 ; it 
is clear that taxation will not make such 
sweeping inroads into profits in 1953-54 
as it did in 1952-53, when EPL alone 
absorbed £290,140; and the diversified 
interests of the group should protect it 
from the worst calamities. But these 
cushions, at best, suggest that ordinary 
shareholders can afford to sit quiet for a 
while. 
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Price. Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950 


Group 


Aug. | Dec. 


June 
26, 30, 30, 
1952 | 1952 1953 








rn 


23%, Comeau ee ss 
Debenture stocks : 
Industriad. adc ta ects 
Investment trust 
Preference stoéks : 
Industriat ¢ Sess oe ks 
Investment trust 
Ordinary stocks : 





eeeee 


mw ON 





Bartle 2g yore ko 81-2 81-2 881 
Industrial iisurance... | 99-2 97-8 106-7 
Investment trust \.... 107-7 1110-5 117-1 
Electrical engineering.. | 90-9 93:7 | 94:9 
Kngineering .......... 101-7 105-1 104°5 
‘Soters and aircraft. .. (102-8 105-1 104-0 
Breweries oc6: 3935s « 98-0 98-2 91-9 
Chain: stores vie gs es. 102-2 108-2 133:1 
Cotton textiles ....... 87-3 85:9 ; 89-2 
Honsehold goods... . . ; 83-0 90:3 85:1 
Rave e355 eG ee 67:6 70-9 69-3 
lohaseee. sees 80-8 84:9 81-6 
Wool textiles. ........ 76-8 79-4 85-6 
Chemicals. s... 45.45 04s 114-4 1114-0 1lI-1 
OW See aS 113-8 1047 104-0 
Shipping: iss k sek vs 98-5 (101-9 105-4 
Total (capital goods) .... . 100-2 102-9 102-2 
Total (consumption goods). | 87-6 | 91-7 94-5 
Total industrial (all classes) | 95-7 | 97-5 | 98-4 





Average Yields 
100) (per cent) Sc ae 
July | Aug. | Aug. | Dec. } Jume | July Aug. 
28, 25, 26, 30, 30, 28, 25, 
1953 1953 | 1952 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 






4-20} 4:29} 4-15 4-13} 4-13 

5-26 | 5-08 | 4-92 | 4-90 | 4-89 

5-25 | 5-05 | 4-99 4-90 | 4-89 

| 43 | 5-30 | 5-17 | 5-17 | 5-15 

3 | 5-50-| 5-25 | 5-17 5-17 | 5-16 
39-7 | 90-8} 4-98 4-98 , 4-61 | 4-56 | 4-50 
107-4 111-1] 5-73 | 5-80 5:34 | 5-30 | 5-21 
120-3 124-0] 5-74 | 5-69 5:89 5-73 | 5-57 
97:1 99-6 | 6-03 | 5-91 | 6-35 | 6-23 | 6-05 
107-8 110-6} 5-42 | 5-34 5-65 | 5-48: 5-34 
106-4 112-0 | 6-28 | 6-36 6-54 | 6-40 | 6-06 
93-4 | 95:0] 6:49 | 6-50 7:06 | 6-93 | 6-84 
136-6 141-1] 4-84 4:58 4-73 | 4-61 | 4-47 
93-0. 97-6 | 7-84 | 7-74 7-08 | 6-82 | 6-52 
86-8 97-3} 6-90 | 6-62 | 5°84 5°73 | 5-48 
74-4 | 77-1] 7-98 | 7-52 | 5-08 | 4-70 | 4-49 
82-4 | 82-7 | 7-17 | 6-83 | 7:23} 7-16 | 7-13 
90-9. 1.96-0 | 7-51 | 6:48 | 6-25 6-47 | 6-22 
16-5 119-0} 5-40 5°51 | 5-56 5-30 | 5-19 
110.1 112-2} 6-40 | 7-14 | 7-40 | 7-02 | 6-91 
107-8 108-4} 7-08 | 7-05 | 7-21} 7-00; 7-00 
04-5 107-8) 5-87 | 5-87 | 6-27 | 6-15 | 5-95 
196.9 100-4) 6-81 | 6-48 | 6-45.| 6-32 | 6-15 
101-3 104-5 6-25 | 6-08 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : September 16th 
Next Contango Day : September 16th 
Next Settlement Day : September 22nd. 


ALTHOUGH the industrial market had been 
a little uneasy before the week-end, the 
advance in equities was resumed when the 
markets opened this week. By contrast, 
prices in the gilt-edged market moved 
somewhat irregularly, with trading very 
slack and most stocks tending to lose a 
little ground. Dominion and Colonial 
issues were also torpid, and home banking 
shares drooped slightly. The West Ger- 
man election results prompted a burst of 
activity in the foreign market, where the 
Young loan was marked up as much as 
4 points to 814; later in the week, how- 
ever, these German Government issues 
lost part of their earlier gains. Japanese 
issues were marked slightly lower, but 
Peruvian stocks remained in demand. In 
the foreign railways sector there was very 
active trading in United Railways of 
Havana following the news that the Cuban 
Government was to purchase the railway. 

By the close on Wednesday the 
Financial Times ordinary share index had 
improved to 124.3, compared with 123.9 a 
week before. Most of the “ blue-chips” 
shared in this week’s rally ; in particular, 
Imperial Chemical were marked up on 
Wednesday in response to vague rumours 
that the interim dividend was to be in- 
creased and that a bonus issue of shares 
was to be made. One of the most active 
sectors in the industrial market was the 
shops and stores group ; “ Gussies ” con- 
tinued to soar, and at the close on Wed- 
nesday the shares were quoted at 43s. 3d. 
(compared “with 35s, 10}d. a week earlier). 
Although the market in oil shares was 
quiet, prices edged upwards, with chief 
interest concentrated upon Canadian 
Eagle. Rubber and tea shares continued 
to attract a fair number of inquiries. 
Kaffirs became firmer on a renewal of 
Continental buying, which was later sup- 
plemented by some local support. Copper 
shares were generally firmer, but tin 
shares, after initial rises, had turned a 
little easier by mid-week. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 















Security Indices Yields 
1953 es os 7 ue s 
: mec 23° - 
, Ord.* Int.t Cons. Ord: 












: 
' 






Sept. 2.: 123-9 | 109-16} 4-12 | 5-66 
gt ee 124-1 | 109-17} 4-12 |. 5-65 
ee 124-0 | 109-17 | 4-12 | 5-66 
hs ee 123-8 | 109-19] 4-12 |. 5-67 
a 123-9 | 109-17] 4-12 § 5-67 

9... |} 124-3 | 109-16} 4-12 | 5-64 
me eT 

1953, High} 125-0 | 109-19 i. 2 | --7,318 

" (Mar. 6) (Sept. 7 | 6,620 
» Low.d 113-9 | 105-68 7,033 
May: 20); (Jan. 5) 8,637 
1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66 1,706 
. (Jan. 3) ; (Jan. 9) 7,405 

Low.] 103-1 | 100-67 


” 


(June 24), (July 3 . 


* July 1, 1925=100. ft 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 











Prices, 1953 | BR Net ; | 
fond to | ITISH FUNDS | pice | Price, | Price ‘ vied, | G95 | Prices, 1953} Last Two | ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield 
Sept. 9 | eet 2,/Se Sept. 9, Sept. 9, 2" 1 to Seet: 9) Dividends t. -2,\Sept. 9,) Sept. 9 
' OU STOCKS | 1953 963 "| 1983 ex —| (a) ) ©) Se 953 ies | 195: 
High | Low | STOCKS | § | 1955 High + Low + 5 
Slog es ET EY TE PSY RE BE Se... de Oe eT 
100% | 99% War Bonds 24% '52-54...| 1004 | 1004 )1 5 1/2 9 1! 39/104} 32/3 | 10 < dics Atk io Seco 00% | 31/6 | 37/6 | é i3 4 
998 98% |Exchequer 2}% 1955 . 99 99# + 6 312° 97 68345 10/103 15 ¢| 5 aCammeil Laird §/-....| 11/6 ie 715 
101% | 99} Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 10im | 1014 |1 9 8) 216 8 | 55/44) 45/3 | 5 a! 10 bGuest Keen N’fold {1.| 50/6 | 50/6 | 5 18 | 
99/17/63, 99% ‘Serial Funding 13% 1953. 55 otis 93 17/5 0 4 0)/2 8 9451/18 | 44 | 2ha) sahevicters $* BW esis es eetnl | 49/3 |49/6 |6 1 
99 & 984 (Serial Funding 12% 1954. | 993 | 99211 .7-1;:2 T 4 j | TILES 
{01 | 100% ‘Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 1008 | 100% | 1 0 1/21011 | 31> | 21) 70 Ba Bradford Dyers f-) 2Y ee | 
100 93) (War Bonds 24% "54-56. . .| 99 99 11 7-1) 210 21) 28/9 | 21/44 | 12 ¢ 12 (Brit. Celanese 10/- ae | 26/3 16 11 
100} | 99% |Funding 22% °52-57..... | 100% | 1004 |1 6 0) 212 41) 48/13 | 41/48 | 5 a) Tho Coats (J. & F) )42.-..| 4) 454 1501 1 
01 # 99; Nat. Def. 3% "54-58 ..... | 101% | 10l& | 1 610,214 6/ 46/105 37/3 | Sa 6}5:Courtaulds {1 ..... s+} 46/7— | 45/6 | 418 11 
102} | 99% [War Loan 3% °56-59.....| 102% | 1013*| 1 8 2/214 71 et met a ae 2 Paton Gore fis. oe tee te 3 
96§ | 91} Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.| 96$ | 96% |11911)3 7 91 hee “ Po ee ae ree 
aes z a of Ee. i i | i ! 
S85 | She Ruins Se tt jae eee, Seek 2 oon She | ise Tha’ 124biAssoe, Elect. £1..++.- 78/9 | 79/44|5 0 
1; 86% ‘Funding 3% °59-69...... 91 904 a7 St 45 37/6 | 33/3 2a\ 8 bd Brit. Insulated {1.. 37 /. 377 15 8 
93% | 874 |Funding 3% °66-68...... | 93} 93% | 2 3 5 | 311 101] 60/6 51/- 10 6} «65 @English Elect. f1..... 52/6 | 52/6 1514 
101} 98§ (Funding 4% °60-90...... |} 101 | 101% 52 111; 4 0 Gel 46/- 36/6 | Spal 7hbiGeneral Elect. {1..... | 37/6* | 37/6" | 6 0 
90 4 85 ts Savings Bonds 5% 60-10. 894} 89} 2° 8 10}; 3 17. 9! | | Motor & AIRCRAFT " 
89; | 84% Savings Bonds 24% '64- 67| 89} | 89) |2 7 1/3512 Ol 19/6 | 15/6 | 5 a, 6b Bristol Aero 10/-..... | 16/103} 17/- | 517 8 
103% | 100} {Victory 4% "20-76....... | 108% | 2014 12 0 9} 3546 44) 7/3 | ~ 5/88 | 1 | @ alBritish Motor 5/-..... Y 9a | TART 6 
87% | 82% |Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 86% | 865 | 2 9 2/318 92{ 35/10} 25/6 | 7 c| _T$cDe Havilland {1..... at/—- 1 2T/- +5 
924 864 (Consols 4% aft. Feb. ’57..| 91% | 9141/2 8 1/4 7 8ff 34/- | 25 ‘14 | 15 ¢ 15 Ford Motor f1....... | 32/6 | 31/- | 416 
82 | 772 (Conv. 3§% aft. April 61.| B1f*| 817" | 2 7 0/4 5 5fj 43/20) 36/6 | 54d 6 aHawker Siddeley £1../ 42/6 | 43/6 | 5 5 
61} 57% (Treas. 24% aft. April 75.) 603° | 604% 2 5 5/4 2 Tf 4 3 | a = c| 25 cLeyland Motors {1...' 86/3. | 86/3 | 5 15 1) 
72 67 Treas. 3% aft. April ’ * i 4 29/~ fame | Gq: 2 a\Raleigh Ind. £1...... 28/1 28/1 5 18 
22 oy tre a. 34° 8, °T1- os ae | af 3 " 10 4 i 101 66/6 | 58/6 | 5a 10 bjRolls Royce {1 ...... . \aA 62/6" | 416 
914 90} Treas. 34% '79-81....... gt | 2 12 7 T)4 1 «3! 7/0} 5/3 12 ¢ 12 e¢Standard Motor 5/-.. .| 69 69 |817 
81} | 76 Redemption 3% '86-96...| 804*| 80j*|2 7 3) 318 5! ie | |, SHors & STORES | | 
82§ | 77% War L’n 34% alt. Dec. "52, 82% | 82§ | 2 611)4 5 9 Sas | aah | Gea see Pere ob ae 21/-* | 415 
62 58} \Consols 24%.........0+. | Goye | Gop | 2 5 4/4 2 3fl100/74 | att | 5 al iol ees) A as ae 4 5 
884 834 (Br. Elec. 3% ’68-T3...... 865" | 868" 2 9101319 1 62/3 | 46/3 15 Mo “A” 5! 4 aoe 
86} | 82$ (Br. Elec. 3% 74-7T......| 859" | 854° | 2 8101318 61) 5g/j03| 44/3 | 5B cl Se ee ee eee ee res 
102 | 99} Br. Elec. 44% °74-79.....| 100§* | 100%*| 2 6 0) 4 4 Oe eS ae ae ee | 51/3 | 57/6 | 415 8 
93 88% Br. Elec. 34% °T6-T9..... | 923 | 922 12 6 7:4 0 5! 7 | #S# | 5a) 30 bAnglo-Iranianfl.....| 17) 7h +411 1 
82h | 16% Br. Trans. 3% °78-88 ....| 81% | 81% | 2 9 1|4 0 51) 56/7} | 40/11R = 24a) 12)6Burmah Oil f1-.-..., | $5/74 56/4 5 6 
$34 | 83% Br. Trans. 3% 68-73 ....| 864° | 865° | 2 911} 319 21) £33k | £298 | 4a) 12 bRoyal Dutch 100 fi...) £31] | £31% | 4 14 11 
99} 9 2 fr. Trans. 4%, "90.97. * 99 98; i 9 5 9 4 2 81 89/6 75 ‘Tt 1 5ta’ 10tb Shell Reg. fi cnk are ee 88/14 i 88 1 6 3 
82% | 76%. Br. Gas 3% 90-95...) 81% | 82% |2 611/318 62f 29/18 | 23/- | Eth «Sta Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .) 27/- lore | 510 1 
5% | 91% CBr. Gas 3$% '69-71...... | 4m! 944 12 6 7) 3:19.31 SHIPPING 
39 5. 933 Br. Gas 4% *69- ie 9848 98 i > & &i4 } 71 ae 34/6 1345) 24a Cunard £1 se ssescessl 8/- | 386 | 8 6 
fo earliest date. {f) Flat yield. & To latest date. {(§) Net yields are] 39/9 i a ? = a . oA, Sate on oe | ete § 1 
; oe ikea ay: . . : * ~ i ) ? he ee ee eee i ee —_ i 
uated after allowing for tax at 9s, Od. in £. Ex dividend. * Assumed i 4 Oe ee } 26 ied 
rage life 12 years approximately. 62 3 | 51 14 | Thal 22}b Assoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 61/6 60/1} (4181 
eer One tT eS ee eee oe ee - -| 27/6 15 «| 15 c/Bowater Paper {1 | 36/3. .137/- 9 
Prices, 1952 es TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 43 10}! 36/7} 4a| 8 bBrit. Amo | a a1 f- | 5 17 | 
« |Jan.ltoSept.9) §TOCKS AND ‘Sept. 2, Sept. 9, Sept. 9, | 59/33 | 54/—- | I6}te! 63 ta! Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. | 38/6 $876 | 5 2 4 
igh | Tow | High [tow [FOREIGN BONDS oss") Tes’ “Tess” | Seat | Seay) tH s sumeien bare 5 9, Veet 
= } 4 | f 1 daiCarreras “B”’ 2/6... .. | } 1% | 
{ s. d. | 32/6 | 11/9 | 150 ¢| 10 a Decca Record 5/- ....| 27/6 09 . | . 3 
884 84 894 84} Aust. 34% 65-69 . 894 894 4 <: as 52/3 | 42/9 17}¢!} lTic Dunlop Rubber £1 ios ek 51/3 6 16 
92% | 86 944 | 91. IN. Zealand 34% '62-65) 934 | 934 | 318 4149/3 | 41/6 | 5a) 8 biimp. Chemical {1....| 45/3 | 46/6 | 5 11 1 
98} 892 | 98 | 93% |S. Africa 34% 545 59. 964 | 97 4 1. 51 57/6} | 50/14 | 11 & | 84a\ Imp. Tobacco £1..... 55/- 56/6 re / 
68 603 70} i 663 IL.C.C, 3% aft. 1920. 69% 70 45 9] $384} $68} ‘$2 60c) $1-50a' Inter. Nickel D. Dev. «! $714 $71} 610 4 
9] 84 i 934 903 Liverpool 3% 54-64. _| 933 934 314 8l 69/6 61/3. | Tha! 10 b London Brick il. Ras ‘9 68/9 1.5 110 
914 > 914 88} P.L.A. 34% 66-71...) 91 | 9] 4 4 8i 64/9 | 54/T4 j 20 ¢| 34a/Tate & Lyle él rae ee | 63/- 63/—- 4 15 ’ 
1033 97% | 1044 | 101} (Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 102 102 412 Se - ; | a Bt atirace Investments £1.' 61/- | 61/-_ | 4 18 
684 6] 733 | Austria 43°, ’34- ; f= | a'Turner & Newall {1..) 55/6 55 410 | 
ot | Tb TSE) seamen Se ta1S I ws | 13, | 422 Sl soe | 4578 | 5a] 1eUnilever £1... “1 F ales 9 4 
68} | 43k | 66 | 498 German 5%-........ | 564 | 59) |. lace | sd nds Roe | 
854 45 82} 65 ‘German 44%........ | TT4 $l ae 7 at 1a the i The tnaue ere ERs ea 12 : 6/3 (24 0 0 
1451 103 134 119 apan 5° 1907... . : 9 Th | ¢| Nil aiJhanzie Teafl ...... 16/6 9 1] 
CEN ee ee OD Seige atti owen) MALS | SAS pe Sua Betong £1) 40/~ | 40/1} | 9 17 0 
ie INES 
Pri 1953 Last Two "aes ad ick 6% | 5% 40 b 20 a\Anglo-Amer, 10/- .... 5 5 5 4 4 
|. 1toSept.9) Dividends | ORDINARY cok oo 9. eee ‘9, | 49/32 | 38/6 | 60 a} 5340/Blyvoor 2/6......... | 40 : 39 i, \7 3 
Mae BS (a) (b) fe) | STOCKS | 1963 tons | te = 6 | 20738 | @ i 1B eOnagetontein 8 sa ok | 75/— | 73/9. 18 2 9 
} L. | /- Jo] a Je Beers 5/- Bearer..| 64/3 | 63/9. 115.15 9 
% | % | BaNKs & Discount fea tia | 48/6 | 17}c} 174¢ Johannesburg Con. £1, 54/- | 53/- | 6 12 l 
6/10} 58/1h| 7 7 @\Barclays “B” £1... 65/6 | 647 14 610] 28 | B58 | 275% SO aRhokana f1......... pf 9 
) | 46/3. : : ee A” £5, £1 pd. 547- | 54/- | 4 811 | 
64/- a@ Midland {1, fully pd... 72/- 7276 : —s 
14/1 ~~ 3 8h 84a N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 73/- 72 : : 14 5 ot ee 
g 70/- 9 b 9 a Westminster £4, {1 pd. 80/- 19/6 
> | ere | 20 Bt ThatAbuaotions A iad. | 573 | tea lous 6 New York Closing Prices 
41/44 | 58 6 aiNat. Disc. “B”’ f1...: 50/- | 50/- |4 0 0 I= aaa ea 
? » 39 5 b 5 a Union Disc. £1 BE ae gg tae 46 /~ 45 on 4 | Se el Se £ i. Be ee alle : 
/Tk. | 32/3 4b 4 a Bare.(D.C.&0.)“A”" £1 37/- | 36/- 4 ; 7 ¢ | - Sept! Sept} — “4 
49/- | 39/5 | Tal -9 OChart. Bk. of India £1 42/6 | 42/6 | 6 11 9% oo oe 1? | S ; 
NSURANCE TBs : Ohio.! | ; eC 
cH) 1h | 504 85 Dies. &Gen.£1,5/-pd, 8) | 8) | 318 3 can. Pac... --| 239 | 94° tami Vico | ae | ait Nat. Dist | 17 18. 
ait t padi Tel ePeates £1, fully pd.....) 21f | 21f | 5 2 8 IN.Y.Cent....| 21§ | 21 [Cel of Amer..| 23, | 23 [Sears Roebuck, 56) | 56! 
t | 100tc 105 ore A a | 31g } SE | 5 2° 6 Pennsyl...... | 198 | 19% [Chrysler ..... 667 | 67§ [Shell ........ r 70 
131/6 114/9 | 33 10 aBassfl...........-4126/3 (17/6 | 1 6 4 Band. Gas... 38} | 111 fen, Motorc..| GL \Bat foe, Seat 704 
17/14 | 15/98 | Thai 15 Distillers 4/-.........| 17/-* | 16/9" | 5 7 6 aited Conn. " es oe a eens 5 
31/1f | 27/- | 106| 7 aiGuinness 10/-........ 30/3 | 30/3 5 12 5 |W. Union Tel, Pe miter Nickel || 384 | 39 sae ta | 43 
10/- | 8/- | 8 bl. 4 @ind Coope S/-........ | 876 1 97-1613 4) = i 4 astm " 3 Ce ie et 
‘ ee ix div. 


+ Free of tax. ‘Yield caleulated on gross basis. {a) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. Ww ride 

4 eee ae . were d v ie 16%, er n Rise ge. c 2% serene bonus ; yield basis 14%. (h) ‘aise 29, L tee bet ok bene’ — - i 
oa s : >< so t yr . : 

& snonta ; yielt bass SRASL. to)’ Vield ca ai cee ee in yield. (i) To latest date, (m) Yield basis 10%. (n) Dividend of 174% for 


= (p) Also 5%, net ital 
(r) Yield basis 15% % after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 124%, after eit aa {t) Yield rs 191% onee ne) Yield be vokes yoo, ‘io Yeu basis 11%, 
> O° o 
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Industrial Profits ............... United States .occccccescscccass Aug. 29th 
M==Monthly averages or calendar months. W= Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
; 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 
| Unit ne ee ————— 
1950 1951 1952 June | July April | May June July 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
index : 
All inchStpieRin Sco Pee wer Oe Set ees } \1948 1 114 117 
ing and quarrying ......... Sieh S 3s se 104 108 | 
uilding and contracting ............... | “i 105 101 | 
Gas, electricity and water ..........+.- * 116 1z4 
Manufacturing, total 2.0... wee cece eee 116 121 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods | a 116 127 
VeRMMMN Fo iinc Woes ou kn van ueceksa: = 121 124 
Chantel: S00GOR 555i a ok se es cee tne a 124 134 
Textiles and clothing. ...........-.5.- w 117 116 
| 
BASIC Rareerees | al 
Producten of : Lt. 
Coal 9) sustaoine side Cab 0 bce pesceceses | 000 tons 4,149 | 4,275 j 
Pig WO os eden ad ces 8a ee ee cone W i 185 | 186 
Steel, ingots and castings. .............+- | W “ 313 1 | 
Suiphuri® O0i@ oo cece asceccnctcvcnsece M | 150-2 1335-8 | 
NeWSIWUNE c4 bi da dob basse codepcencenecns 1 Wy * 10-46 10-13 
Eloctrigney Oi co bx6 ii eeees 0088 Planters | M | mn. kwh 4,543 4,964 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : 
CottOn: yar, SIMQIG ..cccrccnccccccceces W} mn, b 20-23 | 20-71 | 
Worteil WET Coe isie ine alse | M | 18-91 | 16-61 | 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total....... iM = 30-94 32 00 | 
= - , Staple fibre. | M | 14-44 13-93) 
Cotton cloth, woven .........ceeceeesss | W | mn. yds 40-8 | 42:3 
Wool fabrics, WOVEM ......0ceseeeeeeees | M jmn sqydy 37:5) 34:8 
i 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis..........i..+. | Ww | 000s 10-05 | 9:15 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... ... ee ES ‘a 5-02 4°96 | 
Metal-working machine tools............- | M | ’000 tons 9-63 11-09 | 
Internal combustion engines ..........-. | M | *OOOBHP 298 353 
‘ BUILDING ACTIVITY 
ermanent houses completed (' 
Rea er ee SPEC Lao 8 M ‘000s 16-51 16-24. 
Por PHEVAte CPUS bcos << cae cadres ces | M a 2-28 1-88 
For local housing authorities ...........- M ‘ 13-64 13-55 
CHET ss ee Guai cas ee icseenewaketcaseee M ‘ 0-60 0-81 
WHOLESALE 8ALES8(') 
— houses : Av. value 
lotal Homie $018 fick i cegeceeccccessess 1950= 100 100 - 104 
Women’ s and children’s wear Oy oe eee ey ” 100 100 
Men’s and boys’ wear. ..c..sicesseseeeee ‘“ 100 104 
Plece- GONG ss c.c Vi bony eee i nscedentes es s: 100 103 
. im SALES ('*) Wasik) 
arge retailers : eekly 
Ail merch 5. 6 occ s ck genes cose lav. value 100 | 109 
( lothing and footwear ......<s+.seeeeeee 11950= 1¢ 100 | 110 
Household: Qe a6 fico dss his ie cawse wee % 100 | 108 
Independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear ..........0eee00+ - 100 100 
Househohl MGG6 6 i:cicccks oe sd beens one " 100 112 
Belli: nics STOCKS 
are 2,812 95 | 15,181 | 15,809 
' z 6,311 16,531 f 17,703 | 12,812 | 15,895 5 | 15, 
Coal Gictribetnd (bycccseccchsiseesesss OGG. sone) 19,825 | RT aa Sil tel M8 SR) le 
ee Be ee ” : 104-3 113-4 132-0 106-8 107-6 165-4 182-5 185-9 
Su te es ee EE ae ee oD a a a ee ” 81-1 j 99-4 911-8 148-6 186-2 170-5 | 160-5 159-4 : 
Nowartias CORR eee tee mee een eee Ewe ee ” 99:0 109-9 189-7 162-9 166-0 158-0 | 157-9 149-0 | 
Softwedhsis Sexi Ie citiencien: ‘oo'stds.| 217; 124] 616 657 | 617] + 602| 618} 694 | 
' 
| i 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total(") .......-+++-+- ‘ 1950 = 100 = a a Ht a oo a aaa 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear(').. » Lee i 


Statistics 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption ‘This week 
Manpower 
External Trade 
Financial Statistics 


() Great Britain. 


BRITISH 





(?} Provisional estimate. 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Sept. 5th 
British Commonwealth ...... This week 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply Aug. 22nd 
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British Commonwealth : 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 















Crude petroleum Electricity 


Coal 
Monthly averages or 
; 





+ 
Anstratia | Canada India Is. Africa 

































calendar. niouths Canada Pakistan | Australia Canada | India IN. Zealand) S. Africa 
z ‘000 tons mh Sires ? million kwh 
FOSB ovis co tee 973 | $05 2,362 | 1,305 74 478 
R061. oss Fs were ee i ee 1,468 1,215 2,869 | 2,142 508 12-5 288 972 
MGR: si ee 1,620 | 1,153 3,019 | 2,235 646 14:7 oe 1,045 
sia | | 
Marth ovissccs Bae 1,607 | 997 3076 | ~ 2,313 633 15-5 1,098 
RONG Sos ise 1,402 | 906 3,244 | 2,249 682 1,064 
May. 222s cc we 1,396 | 917 3,159 2,322 782 1,149 
PMN. ics hebics He 1,469 | oe 3,148 eee 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 

















Copper Rubber | Tin ' Steel Gold 
Monthly averages or c eck a a a4 ; ae Ce ee vie Bo . ce 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia’ Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Austraiia Canada | India | S. Africa | Australia) Canada | S. Africa 
‘ ea ag s ‘000 sone 3 Pores . 000 fine ounces 
netebaahaaee a Te nn ne EEEann ERLE a 

LOSE vas cakacevincaevecess 17-7 | 17-7] 4-2 | 30-0 5-31 | 100- 96 | 78 | 25 . 394 | 1,015-4 

Gh a cuewe sides bese: 18-1) 2-9). 8&8 50-4 5-49 | 122 | 265 125 | 83 . 366 | 959-7 

WOE cs baicacs ss boas ne 17-2 | 25-1 8-0 48-7) 5°24) 137 | 277 | 132 | 103 : 373 | 983-3 
1953 : | 

BgeeR a sikh bs bask 18-7} 25-8 | 6-5} 43-9] . 6-24 165 | 328 136 | 107 379 | 990-1 

Niel ictahtbegeicaiass« 7-7 | 2&6). 7-0] 43:1) 5-07 159} 323 123 110 370 | ~ 981-2 

Wa nos isk Stee bcs 17-9 27-9 | 75| 45:61 4-66 172 | 39 7 a 369.) 997-9 

eet et AE TS ae 18:8; 32-0; 5] ° 44-4 4°56} 5-1 T Ss 969: 8 

WOE ive oe 16-8, 31-0} 6-5 Mite act ee bis 1,030-1 


































Canada India 






Australia New Zealand Pakistan . $. Africa 























Monthly averages or Oe tet 
calendar sects Imports | Exports |. Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports | Imports Exports 
ma, £A mn. C$ mn. rupees e mn. {NZ mn rupees mn, {SA 
MOONS savecaaccens nye ial 10-6} 11-8 56 | 71 a © 4-62 4-16 2-71 
PORE i. doccab teccueusene 61:8} 81-8 340 | 330 787 619} 17-21} 20-61 28-82 
LOGE . .  iebvcstiasiwends) 87-5} 55-7 336 | 363 550 482} 21-04} 20-00 27-71 
1955 | 
M 44-2 90-2 360 | 313 471 490} 14:37 | 22-23 27-36 
Ay 43-3 79-4 393 | 307 555 388} 12-68; 26-87 28-22 
M: 44:2 st | 514 401 bee Gews 27-70 
if 43-0 15-2 a sa 







EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 








Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 


Canada India 





: New : : 
India Zealand, | S. Africa ; Australia 











Australia | Canada 





New : Ss. 
Zealand | Pakistan | S. Africa | podesia 





End of period: mn. US dollars 








; ; i - 
I9SS sais casionsecauteane 214 | 220 | 485 | 41 | 259 
MOG] .cnesbs ape cee teieens 1,016; 1,795} . 1,887 | 127 | 386 
1952 oss s+ s capuebeneenesss 944; 1,862) 1,729 120 381 





Silene eeen ee eeneeereene 


ASM oo oka 3 6k 4s eee 
Rar any Sle ge onthe yy aera 


184 






(‘) Petroleam production in Canada im 1938 and 1951 includes natural gasoline. Annual figures of electricity produc Australia are for 

12 months ended June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist ; eonthte figures for New Zealand ses about 87 per 

cent of total generation. (*) Copper production is smelter; tin is primary metal. (*) General trade pecans re-exports) exce t ker Candie, which is 
T 


special trade only. Imports are c.1.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.0.b. + ¢ ts are f.o.b, Trade Pakis udes 
that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and tee Anita and Pakistan 13 coterie nies tome: 30th. 
(*} Gold and foreign exc holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
Cost of living for Pakistan is | on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa relates to Europeans only. . (5) Mon average of first 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


1 the week ended Sept. 5th there was an 

line’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 

ey { {23,950,000 compared with a surplus 

294,000 in the previous week and a 

of {£39,451,000 in the corresponding 

pel ist year, raising the cumulative deficit 

’ ' 563,000 (£266,823,000 in 1952-53). Net 

expenditure ‘* below-line ” absorbed £5,227,000, 

» the total cumulative deficit to 
13,000 (4532,655,000 in 1952-53). 





; : 
i April 1, | April 1, ] Week | Week 
| Esti 952 | 1953 fended ended 

100 | mate, to | “to Sept. | Sept. 

6, 5, 

1952 | 1953 








; 


Ord. Revenue | : 
x .... 1782,2507 443,240; 419,093} 21652 21,036 
..-+| 127,000] 30,000 29,700 700 600 
1 ties .....| 160,000] 65,200, 71,700] 1,600 500 
Stamps. . «. «eae 52,0007 21450. 23,100 600 


2 

i 

x & EPT 214,000} 169,300; 88,500] 6,200. 6, 

fits Levy) 99,500 4 Ae OE nes 1 

Spx Contribu-| } i 

nd other 1,000 880 | 430 50 
Revenue. . ' 

ind Rev,. 2435,150] 730,070 660,473130,802 33,586 


<< cee 044,300) 446,078 455,329] 20,513 20,622 
ae 680,480] 325,933 323,443] 4,640 5,465 
toms and Lae a 
. .«/1724,7801 772,011| 778,772] 25,153. 26,087 
Motor Duties .....| 69,000] 21,763; 13,143] 369 279 
et receipts). . 2,685 we 4 RODE Ce... 1,200 

st Licences; 16,000 4050; 4,750] .. ane 
Loans.....| 25,0001 18,758| 19,234110,013' 8,694 
95,000] 32,2700) 51,595] 406 2,000 
Total 3 4368,215 |1509,353 1529,767 |66,743 71,846 

Ord. Expenditure pe 
Debt Intesest < 615,000} 261,631 262,152] 38,300 33,853 
ents to IN. i 

nd Exchequer, 48,000] 17,192) 20,848} 2,557) 2,197 
Cons. Fund. .}. 10,000] 4538! 4,397 24 1 
Supply Services . . .'3586,28691537,521 \1434,392161,300, 55,500 
Total ... «259,286 1820,871 1721,789}102181 91,557 
ng Funds...) s.. | 15,285] 15,541) 4,013, 4,239 








‘ Above-line’ Surplus or 
ficit ve te 266,823 -267,563 


Below - line” Net Expen 


t Receipts from: 
lax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates. i... .. 
Defence Bonds 


55,929; 105,758} 11,998) 14,634 
12,350 9,800 150' 400 
44,376 — 26,754}- 497/~ 631 





FLOATING DEBT 
{£ million) 








Ways and Means | 
Advances : Total 
Py Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 
Depts. | England 


Treasury Bills 


Date 







Tender . Tap 



















e 13... 3,160-0 | 1,483- ye 4,882-0 
20 3,180-0 ‘ . . | 4843-6 
ou 5 -§-0 | 4,855-1 

1,438-2] 239-8 ses 4,848-0 

1,430-0] 255-3 2-3 | 4877-5 

ieee 1464-0] 263-5 0-8 | 4,928-3 
1,469-04 249-7 33 | 4942-0 

totes 1424-3] 227-0 2-8 | 4,904-0 
1,389-0} 208-1 be 4,887-1 

vores 414-8] 225-4 wee | 4,950+2 
wae 7 241-8 oo 4,994-°5 
: 229-3 ose 4,987-0 

219-2 oe 5,003-2 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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PRESSURE upon the market from the heavy 
intake of Treasury bills recently _ has 
culminated this week in a phase of marked 
credit stringency. On Thursday and 
Friday before the weekend, the authorities 
left the discount houses almost “on their 
own,” and one or two of .them were 












Issue Departimeni* 


Having then raised its bid by 2d., it last 
week reduced it by 3d., to £99 8s. 1d. 


a Notes in circulation ...... 1,452-0 | 1543-5 | 1540-4 
obliged to seck seven-day loans at the | oi gemune ok; | | ara | ed 
“ re a a 5 S ; . - . ‘i : 
penalty ” terms. On each of the subse- | Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 | O-7 
quent business days up to Wednesday Gold com and bullion .... | 2-9 2-39 2-9 
last the authorities have given aid, yet new | Banking Department : 
: ‘ | Deposits : ; | 
money in the market has commanded Public accounts.......... | 152 9-6 14-7 
rates up to 23 per cent. Treasury special account. . 30-5 31-6 19-9 
The need for borrowings at the Bank am cape deh sik =o oe i 
did not become apparent until just after |. Fotal sede eee eseeee 5775 | 387-9 | 378-2 
c " . > ona. >ecurities : 
the tenders for last week’s bills ; but the Goats. Mk: 324-2 | 352-3} 337-7 
current stringency and the increase in the Discounts and advances .. 5-8 6-6 x 0 
. . . CN hid nad Sia eek ok 16-0 13-2 3-5 
bill offering to the record level of £300 Total ine Maree ero m6-0 1 372-1 359-2 
million led the market to reverse the (| Banking department reserve. 49-9 A-S 37-4 
' 
tactics adopted at the previous tender. | Proportion” ...5.....6.06 13-2 ie ee 


* Government debt is {£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
per cent; and, although the market pro- Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,625 million to £1,575 million 


‘ on August 26, 1953. 
portion dropped from 77 to 66 per cent ae 


of its applications, the average rate for | 
the whole allotment rose very sharply. | 
Yesterday’s offer was likewise for | 
£300 million ; and, if fully allotted, the | 


TREASURY BILLS 










. : . 6 Amount (¢ million) Average | Allotied 
issue will again exceed maturities by | pate of Rate | at 
million. : Tender of | Max. 
£30 million. The effect of the stringency onan | Sa anal Andieees ) ten 
and the rise in the tender rate has been For : . 
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to establish the clearing banks’ buying 





i 
1952 
y . | 
rate for November bills at 2% per cent, Sept. 5| 260-0 | 308-6 | 260-0 49 8-58 | 79 
with 3; per cent above that for purchases 1953 | 
de i . indi id May 1) 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0 47 7°37 4 
made in response to indirect aid. . 8} 240-0 | 347-4 240-0 47. 7-83 | #56 
The Bank return shows a further » 15} 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0} 47 8-01 | 62 
od fi f b hi » 22; 250-0 |} 343-3 | 250-0 47 794 | 62 
moderate re 1uUX 0 currency, ut thus was , 29} 260-0 | 346-9 260-0 47 #01 | = 
fully neutralised, whilst the visible effect os Pe ee 
f th reek’ k bo : : june 5 | 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0] 47 452 | 74 
off the weeks mar et rrowings. was » 12| 270-0 | 353-1 | 270-0 47 4-26 69 
set by an increase in blic a ; , 19 | 270-0 | 360-1 | 250-0} 47 4-22 | 66 
: y _Sutgaatbaes femmes ” 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 3-75 | 66 
July 3| 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0} 46 8-48 | 75 
Londen Money Rates » 10} 260-0 | 353-4 260-0 47 3418; 63 
i » iT} 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0 47 3-60 | # 
Bank rate (from %, | Discount rates % ” 24 | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0] 46 1189 | 55 
24%, 11/3/52) 4 Bank bills: 60days.. 3 oe on 250-0 | 395-5 | 250-0 46 11-66 |; 48 
ee rates (max) | 3months.. 3 | i ait Fe 
ee ae 4months.. 3f Aug. 7| 260-0 | 369-6 260-0 47 3-50 | 56 
Discount houses... 2 | 6 months... 3) » 14} 270:0 | 347-9 | 270-0 4% 4-37 | ii 
od » «2h | 270-0 | 358-2 | 270-0 | 47 425 | 67 
Money—Day-today.. 2-24 | bine trade bills: ” 98 | 280-0 | 370-2 | 280-0] 46 825 | 7 
Short periods. . 2—24 acacia a » | i 
Treasury bills 2months 2 4months.. 4}—5)] Sept. 4 300-0 | 394-6 | 300-0 47 17-43 66 
3months 2f | 6months... 44-—5 
* On Sept. 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 &. id. 
* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of secured about 66 per cent of the stim applied for; higher 
exchange and bonds; for loans against Treasury bills the tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
rate is 34 per cent. a maximum amount of £300 million. 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 














Official 
Rates 


Market Rates : Spot 


September 5 | September 7 | September 8 | September 9 


September 9 September 3 | September 4 





4 '2-80-4-2- 80 


} States $..|  2°78-2-82 | 2-80}-2-80F (2-809~2-80}§ 2-802-2- 805 | 2-80}-2-80f 2-804 -2-8049 2 
ae . : : peat ota TT 2-77 y-2: 77 fe) 277: b-2-77h 2-77 -2- 71 fe 2: 16-2: 
French Fr. ...... 972-65-987-35 | 9739-973 | 9734-973} | 975-9734 | 9734-9758 9734-9734 | 9753-976 
Swiss Fr....... "112-15 12-33 (12- 174 -12- 179 12- 17f-22- 17x) 12-174-12- 17P12- 17h—-12- 179) 12- 164-12- 175 12- 16E-22- 7h 
Belgian Fr....... 138 -95-141-05 [140-00-140- 10 140-00-140- 10 140: 00-140- 10140: 00-140- 10 140 -05-140- 15/140. 10-140- 20 
Dutch Gid. ...... | “0- 56-10-72 | 10-60-10: 60}/10- 59}-10- 594 /10- 598-10-59$) 10-594-10- 599|10-58]-10- 594) 10: 59}~ 20-5 


r Gr. D-Mk. .../11-67 4-11-84 #$]11-70§—11- 70§/11-70}-11- 703 LL- 70§--11-70§)11-698-11 - 695: 11-69% -11-699) 11 -68§-11 <6 
iano Ese. ../ 1. sbio™ 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79-9-80- 00 







Sdth Kr... | 34-37h-14-598 | 14-47-14-474) 14-47-14-47p| 14-47-14-47$)14- 464-14 -46$|14- 45}-14- 465) 14- 454-14: 
one. pe 91 io.att 9-34 9.34 19-34 “9.34419: 344 19: 34})19- 344-19- 34} 19> 344-19- 343! 19- 34} -19- 34g 
orwegian Kf. ...| 19-85-2015 {19-98]-19- 99}/19-98{-19- 99}|19- 98} -19-99}/19- 983-19- 993/19- 98] -19- 994/19: 983-19: 99 


One Month Forward Rates 
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Bere cee tie oe ake fis 446% |. $4058 | BRS Be | Eke ee 
MM DM vcd ky sabres bi aOs 4-8 dis Re dis a dis | <—* eee : re 
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Oe aR RIESE AR 1 pm | tg-}c. pm | lb-de. pm | Ip-dc pm | Hse. pm | Ip-ic. pm 
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PEOPLE LIkE THIS 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL @ 


‘MAN UNDER FORTY’ 
Recently married; comfortable 
home. An engineer with moderate 
salary but good prospects; 
is renting flat. 
Wants maximum protection for 
wife and future family at lowest 
possible cost; at same time 
would like to provide a lump sum 
or income at 65. 

The Prudential Conversion Option 


Plan is the one which will meet all 
these needs. 








: For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
—the largest and most experi- 

i enced commercial bank in 

Australasia. 


| BANK OF 
| NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE~29 Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 








{INCORPORATED IN NEW sours WALES..WITH ‘LIMITED Maapitirr) | ina, 


GB 5306E 





Will they take 
: ships in 
South 


¥ America? 


Wuerner you are exporting 
liners or launches, tractors or transformers, the markets 
of Latin America pose special questions about currency, 
import regulations and exchange control. As the only 
British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we are particularly well equipped to answer these 
questions promptly and accurately, and to advise and 
assist you in many other ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 56 Branches in South and Central America, is an 
invaluable summary of economic information for all 
who trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send 
you a specimen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE ST. 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21% tran 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING. SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Wa 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


1503, 


150 YEARS OF 
BANKING SERVICE 
7953 


Capital and Surplus . . $55,000,000 
Deposits... ... . « $780,000,000 





Frederic A. Potts, President 


T. Graydon Upton, Vice President 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 





Bankers for 
The City of Philadelphia 
and 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


We conduct the largest domestic and foreign banking 
business. in Philadelphia and the Delaware River area 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: PHILABANK 
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Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 
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Head Offices 


North John St. Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 





THE CAMEL TRAIN: 


| : A . 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3., 


- (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





ee need eovaennnemeemennemmer nn 


Transport takes many 
forms to-day in _ the 
ancient walled city of 
Kano. For though lorries, railways 
and aeroplanes now carry goods 
and passengers to and fro with 
modern speed and comfort, the long, 


: = slow, padding lines of the camel trains 


\ still wend their way in -from the 


Sahara as they have done from time 


immemorial. The routes these camel 


. trains follow are mainly the routes 


of the old caravans, which were 
originally the only trade links be- 
tween the interior of Africa and the 
Mediterranean. Banded together for 
protection against bandits—a caravan 
might contain as many as twenty 
thousand camels—the old merchants 
made their deliberate way from oasis 
to oasis across the great desert, 


carrying gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, 


* cotton cloth and corn. 
- Our branches in Nigeria are par- 
ticularly well placed te answer your 


questions on market conditions, or 


| local commercial undertakings. 


Please address your initial enquiries 


to our Intelligence Department, 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 
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METAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED- 


‘* “THE: SONOMIST. , SEPTEMI i 12, 1953 


RECORD OUTPUTS AND PROFITS BY ELECTRICAL COMPANIES 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SECTIONS STRENGTHENED 


MR R. W. McCRONE REVIEWS THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The thirtieth annual general mecting af 
Metal Industries Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 8th at the registered. office of the 
company, 145 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
C2 

Mr R. W. McCrone, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I would like to 
say how pleased we are to see our Honorary 
President, Sir Donald Pollock, with us 
today. Sir Donald continues to take a keen 
interest in the affairs of the Group, and as we 
do not so often see him nowadays, it is most 
gratifying that he has been able to attend 
this annual meeting. 

I have to report, with regret; the death of 
Mr J. C. Wallace, one of our original directors. 
Mr Wallace was a great assistance to the 
company, especially during the early years, 
and we are sorry indeed that this link with 
the early days of the company has been 
broker. 


Last year I told you how our Group was 
organised in divisions, each division having 
its own chairman and board of directors. I 
also gave you a brief description of the type 
of work carried on by the companies in the 
divisions. This. year I propose to tell you 
how these divisions and some of the more 
important companies have fared during the 
year under review, the early part of the 
current year and what I consider are their 
prospects. 


PROFITS 


The consolidated profit of the Group at 
£1,477,905 did not quite equal last year’s 
record profit figure of £1,638,380. This was 
occasioned mainly by reduced earnings by the 
metals division, which did not have a repeti- 
tion of the unusual opportunities of the pre- 
vious year and Setracle by the impact of 
general engineering recession on the engineer- 
ing division. 

On the other hand, the charge for taxation 
at £858,971, which includes £36,500 for 
Excess Profits Levy, is down by £166,881, 
with the result that the net profit, after taxa- 
tion, is rather increased at £618,934 against 
£612,528. The directors have placed 

259,000 to general reserve, increasing it to 
£1,250,000, and after making minor pro- 
visions and setting aside the amount required 
for the proposed ordinary dividend, we have 
a total of retained profit in the Group to carry 
forward of £511,494 against £459,010. 


DIVIDEND 


The interim dividend of 4 per cent, less 
tax, already paid, and the final dividend of 
8 per cent, less tax, now recommended, make 
a total ordinary dividend of 12 per cent for 
the year, which is-equivalent to last year’s rate 
of 15 per cent on the smaller ordinary share 
capital then subsisting. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The total for investments is reduced by 
some £460,000, representing the s of 
adjusting sales of ordinary stock of The British 
Oxygen Company, Limited, and shares of 
subsidiary companies, and loans to them have 
increased by about the same amount, reflect- 


ing the disposal of the cash arising from the 
investment sale. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Stocks and work-in-progress are increased 
by approximately £500,000 as a result partly 
of increased level of trading and partly of the 
particular state of some contracts at the 
balancing date. Stocks are well controlled, 
and only m the case of one company are they 
regarded as more than normal to a moderate 
extent through an easing of customer demand 
which we hope to be temporary. 


YEAR UNDER REVIEW 


Investment Division: The directors took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded during 
the year by the bonus and cash issues of ordi- 
nary shares by The British Oxygen Company, 
Limited, to adjust the Group’s holding to 


£1,500,000 eres stock against £1,100,000 


previously held. Our holding had increased 
over the years from rights issues and in other 
ways, and the directors feit it opportune when 
the occasion arose this year to adjust the 
balance somewhat in favour of the company’s 
other-anterests, whilst at the same time follow- 
ing out their basic policy of retention of a 
very substantial holding of British Oxygen 
ordinary stock. 


This adjustment resulted in the realisation 
of a capital profit of £172,550, which has been 
credited to investment account and deducted 
from the book value of the investment, so that 
the £1,500,000 stock now held stands in the 
books at a value of 36s. Id. per £1 unit in 
comparison with a Stock Exchange value of 
over 56s. The income from our investment 
holding will not be varied by these changes 
to any material extent. — 


Electrical Division: All the home com- 
panies in this Division have had record 
outputs and profits. 


During the year a major rearrangement of 
the top management of the Division was 
completed and the new arrangements are 
working well. The outcome of these changes 
has been a much more flexible organisation 
and a wider sphere of activity for the senior 
executives with widened opportunities for the 
development of the Division as a whole. 


At the same time the research and develop- 
ment sections have been stren ned in 
order to intensify the progress of new lines 
and the improvement of existing ones. 


Last year I told you that Cantie Switches 
Limited was passing through a development 
period and I am glad to report today that 
this has progressed well and that the com- 
pany has contributed to the profits of the 
Group for the year under review. 


Our electrical subsidiary in South Africa 
is not yet, showing a profit but is making 
steady progress. 

Metals Division: A year ago two com- 

anies in this Division—Cox & Danks 
Eimited and John Allan & Company 
(Glenpark) Limited—had high profits. 


were brought about partly by the scarcity 
pa attiy by city 


tions then prevai which inflated the 
value of all re-usable material, and non- 
ferrous metals. The year in this section was 
of great variation in prices and of 


R 


unsettled conditions, with a natural effec) on 
the profits of these two companies which 
were lower than the previous year. 


In shipbreaking there was a great scar. ity 
of ships for breaking up in the early par: of 
the year and the yards were not {fully 
occupied. As the year advanced the supply 
of ships steadily improved and at the enc of 
the year the yards were working well up 1o 
capacity. 

The shipbreaking activities, previously 
organised under Metal Industries (Salvivc) 
Limited, have been concentrated since Apri! 
1, 1953, under our separate company, Ship- 
breaking Industries Limited, which contiiiues 
to operate with satisfactory results. 


Engineering Division: The sales of Sen: 
nel (Shrewsbury) Limited during the past 
year show an increase over the previous ye ir, 
with considerably improved earning capacity 
Unfortunately, during the latter part of 
year orders for certain products for export 
were cancelled, resulting in losses for which 
provision had to be r Certain provisions 
also had to be made in writing down stock 
and work-in-progress and in bringing finished 
stock toa level in line with market conditions 
The value of orders on hand at present, 
including Government contracts, is corisider- 
ably in excess of the value at the corre- 
sponding period last year, although I must 
here give a word of warning that prices have 
had to be cut to very fine margins to obt:in 
the business. 


Fawcett, Preston & Company Limited 
had quite a good year but orders fell away 
toa certain extent towards the end of the 
year. It is hoped that this is only a temporiry 
phase and the matter is having the close 
attention of those immediately concerned. 


Ferrous Castings Limited also had a fairly 
year, but in common with most grey 
iron foundries business fell away sharply 
about the beginning of 1953. This slacken:ng 
in demand was attributed to customers being 
over-stocked and for a time the foundry w.s 
working only four days a week, I am glid 
to say that the position is now improving 
slightly and increased orders -are being 
received, 


CURRENT YEAR 


Investment Division : Our holding in Th- 
British Oxygen Company Limited is now 
£1,500,000 ordinary .stock, and assumi.g 
maintenance of the existing rate of ordin. y 
dividend our return on this investment shou | 
remain materially ered. For inform:- 
tion regarding the prospects of that comp’) 
I refer you to the encouraging speech by (he 
chairman at the last annual general meeti::. 

Electrical Division : The results so far (11s 
yéar are fully satisfactory and up to expe ':- 
tion. There is plenty of work on hand ‘0 
keep the companies fully occupied for a co- 
<n eee ahead and I look forwird 
with to their producing good 
results at the end of the year. 

Metals Division : Trading continues to >< 
unsettled for the companies dealing in no0- 
ferrous and ferrous scrap metals, and ths 
has to some extent affected their resul's. 
However, there is indication that condition: 


are settling down and we hope that the 
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results for the remainder of the financial 
year will show an improvement over the 
early part of the year. 


Engineering Division: Our engineering 
companies continue under the influence of 
the quick change from the seller’s to the 
buyer's market involving the acceptance of 
business On a keener basis. 


This, with the reduced demand also in 
everal directions for capital goods, is affect- 
ng our position and, whilst we cannot yet 
say to what extent from a profit point of 
iew, it is clear that our profits meanfime 
re at a reduced rate. 


That, then, is our position so far in the 
current year, 


STAFF 


We are very sorry that Mr Carnegie has 
decided to retire from the main board, having 
reached the statutory retiral age, but we are 
very pleased he has agreed to remain as 
chairman of one of our Divisions. Mr 
Carnegie has not been with the company for 
many years, but during his time with us 
he has been of great assistance, particularly 
in our Electrical and Engineering Divisions, 
in guiding the affairs of various subsidiary 
companies. Our best wishes go with him in 
his semi-retirement. 


I have also to report the retiral of Mr 
Jerman, of The Hughes. Bolckow Shipbreak- 
ing Company Limited, due to ill-health. Mr 
Jerman has been managing director of that 
company for many years and has brought it 
up to a very high state of efficiency, culminat- 
ing in record results for last year. We extend 
to him our best wishes for a long and happy 
retirement, 


Since the end of the year Mr Fleming, 
managing director-of Igranic Electric Com- 
pany Limited, has found it necesary for 
health reasons to relinquish his appointment. 
He has been managing director of that com- 
pany for many years and has been largely 
responsible for its growth. We are very 
pleased, however, that although Mr Fleming 
has retired as managing director, he has 
agreed to remain as chairman of Igranic so 
that we shall still have the benefit of his 
advice. 

I am pleased to be able to report that we 
have now started a works pension scheme. 
The response by employees has been most 
gratifying and fully justifies the launching 
of the scheme and the financial liability 
involved, 


The directors of many of our subsidiary 
companies have been asked during the year 
to shoulder greater responsibilities and they 
have fully justified the extra duties entrusted 
to them. We have had the usual loyal 
service from our managers, staff, aad 
operators, and I am sure that you will all 
join with me in thanking them for this loyalty 
and work. 


PROSPECTS 


Now I shall conclude with a brief summary 
of this year’s prospects. 

I expect this year that we shall again have 
good results from the Electrical Division. 


In the Engineering Division, the change to 
the buyer’s market and the lessening of 
demand for capital goods are likely to affect 
our profits adversely but I hope not to a 
great extent. 

Shipbreaking, although it is not a large 
contributor to profits, will give an improved 
profit. The non-ferrous and ferrous scrap 
metal companies, I think, will show improved 
results for the remainder of the year. 

I look forward to a result overall that will 
be found sati despite any reduction 


in the total of profits that may be occasioned 
by continuance of the ial factors I have 


. 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES, 
LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT TRADING YEAR 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


MR G. R. T. TAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates, Limited, was held, on 
September 9th, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C., Mr G. R. T. Taylor (the 
chairman) presiding. 

_ The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1953: 


The report of the directors has referred to 
the reduced demand experienced in the 
period under review. This has resulted in 
net profits of the parent company and its 
subsidiaries, after all charges other than 
taxation, declining to £1,256,400, against 
£1,773,372 for the previous year, a reduction 
of approximately 29 per cent. 

Total taxation of £718,159 was incurred 
on the 1952-53 profits, compared with 
£1,076,178 on the profits of 1951-52. After 
deducting profits attributable to minority 
shareholders the parent company’s propor- 
tion of the net profit for 1952-53 is £422,496, 
compared with £520,893 available from the 
previous year’s results, 


I draw your attention to your company’s 
balance sheet, as at March 31, 1953, which 
reveals a considerable improvement in liquid 
resources.. Cash at {1,343,828 and tax reserve 
certificates of £425,000 compares with cash 
£434,359 and no tax reserve certificates, at 
March 31, 1952. The large increases arose 
mainly from the receipt of the proceeds of 
the issue of 54 per cent unsecured loan stock 
made during the year, and by a subsequent 
reduction in stock levels. 


In anticipation of lower prices, we had 
initiated the reduction of stocks im advance 
of the fall in values which occurred in many 
raw materials, with the result that the depre- 
ciation incurred by your company was not 
unduly heavy, although some of our overseas 
subsidiary companies recorded depreciation 
in excess of normal. It will therefore be 
appreciated that the parent company’s own 
trading results are an accurate reflection of 
the difficult conditions experienced through- 
out the year in the United Kingdom. Your 
directors are of the opinion that the fall in 
certain raw material values may for the time 
being continue, and in this connection you 
will recall that the contingencies and stock 
depreciation reserve was increased to £500,000 
as at March 31, 1952. 


In view of the possibility of future stock 
depreciation and the continuation of difficult 
trading conditions, your directors have de- 
cided, as a ‘precaution, to maintain the reserve 
at the present figure and to recommend the 
payment of a final ordinary dividend of 12} 
per cent, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the year. The adoption of this proposal will 
increase the balance carried forward in the 
parent company’s profit and loss account by 
approximately £37,000. 


The consolidated balance sheet now incor- 
porates the assets and liabilities of the French 
company. Until 1952-53, when we obtained 
a majority interest in that company, our in- 
vestment was included under the heading 
“ trade investments.” 


It is anticipated that the item “ bank loans 
and overdrafts,’ amounting to £912,959, 
shown in the consolidated balance sheet, and 
which relates to the overseas subsidiary com- 


panies, will be substantially reduced in the 
present year. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME AND 
OVERSEAS 


The acquisition of a controlling interest in 
Roxalin of Canada, Limited, has been com- 
pleted, and part of the cost of our holding 
already paid leaving the balance to be settled 
in the near future. Our cash resources are 
ample to enable us to meet the call without 
embarrassment. 


Since the close of our financial year, we 
have concluded the acquisition of a substan- 
tial interest in the Fishburn Printing Ink 
Company,. Limited, of Watford, England, 
who have a first-class reputation in their 
trade. This investment will extend your 
interests to the printing ink field and is 
expected to yield a satisfactory return to your 
company, 

Taubmans Industries, Limited, our Aus- 
tralian company, last year opened a new 
works in Brisbane, Queensland, which is 
illustrated in the supplementary pages accom- 
panying the annual report. Since the close 
of their financial year the Australian company 
has disposed of their chemical company on 
satisfactory terms. The proceeds of the sale 
will augment the resources of the Australian 
company and permit the further extension 
of their surface coating activities. The capital 
profit resulting from the disposal of the 
chemical company will be reflected in the 
next balance sheet of Taubmans Industries, 
Limited, and the next consolidated balance 
sheet of the parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries. In the opinion of your directors, 
these developments will be to the ultimate 
benefit of shareholders, 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The reduced demand for the products of 
our industry in 1952-53 led to increased com- 
petition. You will be interested to know 
that the profits of the parent company were 
diminished by approximately the same pro- 
portion as were the profits of the overseas 
subsidiary companies. Thus the recession 
in the industry was experienced not only in 
the United Kingdom but also in many over- 
seas markets. 


I said last year in my statement to share- 
holders that it was probable that demand in 
the earlier months of 1951-52 was to some 
extent encouraged by the inflationary condi- 
tions then prevailing. The policies adopted 
by the British and other Governments to 
combat inflationary forces have since 
appeared to be having some success in cur- 
tailing the unhealthy situation which was 
developing. Indeed, the reaction which has 
occurred in many industries, including the 
paint industry, may be one of the inevitable 
processes of adjustment. I am, however, con- 
vinced that if Governmental policies assist in 
achieving a reasonable degree of price 
stability, they will ultimately be to our advan- 
tage, 


In 1952-53 the raw material position 


improved ; our sales were not restricted to 
any considerable extent by lack of supplies of 
essential materials, but since then production 
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difficulties have occurred due to inadequate 
supplies of titanium pigments. 

In. our last financial year, your company’s 
progress was retarded by circumstances 
beyond our control. The main problem we 
had to face, acute competition due to de- 
creased demand, still confronts us. Despite 
this, we remain convinced of our ultimate 
progress and during the past year have 
carried our plant modernisation programme 
a stage further. Besides increasing our capa- 
city, the steady development of our Manu- 


facturing Units, Research and Laboratory 
activities that has taken place during the last 
few years has enabled us to’ maintain the pre- 
eminent quality of our established finishes 
and develop new coatings for industrial and 
decorative purposes. Our ability to supply a 
wide range modern surface coatings to 
meet the exacting standards required by cus- 
tomers is therefore greater than ever before 
and I am confident that company will 
quickly benefit from any increase of general 
demand which may occur in the coming 
months. 
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In conclusion, I am sure you will join me 
in ing the management, members of 
the staff and all other workers throughout th: 
world for their co-operation and loyalty in 4 
year of trying conditions. 

The report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1953, were adopted, and a 
final dividend of 124 per cent (less tax) wa; 
declared on the ordinary shares, making 20 
per cent (less tax) for the year. The retiring 
directors were re-elected and the auditors’ 
remuneration was fixed. 





TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, was held 
on September 3rd in Bombay. 


Mr J. R. D. Tata, Chairman of the com- 
pany, presided, and in the course of his 
speech said : 

“Since we last met a year ago important 
developments have taken place on_ the 
world’s political and economic scene. What- 
ever the reason may be for the apparent 
change in Soviet policy, it could no longer 
be doubted that it has eased imternational 
tension both in Europe and the Far East, and 
brought hopes of better days to millions of 
peace-hungry people.” Business and indus- 
try in particular should unreservedly wel- 
come it, continued the Chairman “for there 
are few more untrue and yet more studiéusly 
fostered theories than that capitalism thrives 
on war or preparations for war. In actual 
fact, war and its aftermath of economic chaos 
more than any other factor in this century 
have been responsible for the decline or dis- 
appearance of capitalism, and, along with it, 
of democracy in large parts of the world. 
While business and industry may derive tem- 
porary stimulus from war orders, in the long 
run they can flourish only under conditions 
of peace and stability in which the people 
have an inducement to save and to build for 
the future.” 


MIXED ECONOMY 


Commenting on the concept of a mixed 
economy for the country, which in India has 
found broad public acceptance and in which 
business and industry were anxious to co- 
operate, Mr Tata said, “ A mixed economy, 
however, implies the co-existence of state 
enterprise and free enterprise, and cannot 
mean a wholly state-dominated economy 
where the industrial class is temporarily 
tolerated and permitted to survive pending 
further developments. A mixed economy 
can only function if there is within the com- 
munitv a balance of forces, with free enter- 
prise operating as one of the autonomous 
forces pulling its weight alongside state 
enterprise, trade unions and other elements 
in society. 

“J am led to make these observations,” 
continued Mr Tata, “ because I have noted 
a tendency on the part of Government, per- 
iiaps not deliberate, to deny to free enter- 
prise a voice, of even consultation, in matters 
vitally affecting it or the economy as a whole. 
The manner in which, for instance, the 
Indian air transport industry was recently 
nationalised and the terms on which this was 
done would seem to indicate that Govern- 
ment sees no reason to carry with it the in- 
dustrial sector and its representatives or even 
to give them a hearing before making up its 
mind. May I suggest that the time has come 
for Government to clarify their position and 
to state whether their ultimate goal is in 
fact a mixed economy, in which both sectors 
are permitted to function efficiently, or a 
State monopoly of all industrial enterprise. 


MR J. R. D. TATA’S SPEECH 


“In contrast with conditions in our own 
country, a clear reversal of trend is taking 
place in most other free countries of the 
world after many years’ experience of state 
ownership and rigid control of all economic 
activities: The truth is beginning to dawn, 
elsewhere at least, that state socialism in 
action as distinct from theory is hardly the 
economic and social panacea claimed by its 
advocates and that it does not lead to a 
classless society but to a dangerous con- 
centration of all economic power into a few 
bureaucratic hands, which while acceptable 
in a totalitarian state is irreconcilable with 
real democracy.” 


This, explained the Chairman, was not a 
plea for a return to old-time “ laisser-faire ” 
in economic matters, for the interest of the 
nation as a whole had to prevail over the 
interest of the few. Mr Tata felt that the 
realistic and well-thought-out policies free 
from doctrinaire considerations and aimed at 
encouraging production, fostering savings, 
recognising honest and efficient management 
while deterring anti-social activities, would 
go a long way towards energising free enter- 
prise and instilling in the private sector that 
sense of trusteeship advocated by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Such policies in respect of the 
private sector combined with state enterprise 


in appropriate fields, assistance to small-scale - 


and cottage industries, and to the co-opera- 
tive movement, land and social reforms and 
measures to control the growth of India’s 
population, would provide the right kind of 
programme to revolutionise the economic 
activity of the country and to make a real 
success of the concept of a mixed economy. 


POPULATION 


Touching on the question of India’s popu- 
lation, Mr Tata pointed out that it was 
increasing at the rate of nearly five million 
a year which meant that India would have to 
find work each year for an additional two 
and a half million employable men and 
women. “As the land is already over- 
burdened with man-power,” continued Mr 
Tata, “employment would have to be found 
for them outside agriculture, that is, in indus- 
try and services. Even assuming a much 
smaller capital expenditure per industrial 
worker than in western countries and a high 
proportion of employment in small-scale 
industries and services, requiring little or no 
capital equipment, the financial and other 
requirements are well beyond our present 
means.” 

Mr Tata observed that if it were possible 
for the next twenty-five or fifty years to keep 
the population of India static or at least 
teduce the rate of its growth, which was not 
beyond the medical, scientific and adminis- 


trative possibilities of the day, the whole 
picture would change and every successive 
advance in India’s economic output would 
result in some improvement in thé living 
standards of the country. The Chairman, 
therefore, pleaded once again that “early 


steps be taken to undertake a continuous and 
scientific study of this vital problem in its 
biological, economic and social aspects, for 
it is only on the basis of established facts and 
possibilities that subsequent action can be 
taken if found necessary and practicable.” 


Mr Tata, however, said that he could not 
for a moment suggest that in the negative 
task of controlling the growth of India’s 
population lay the universal remedy for 
economic ills. “But,” added he, “such 
control is necessary to enable constructive 
work to bear fruit. Real progress could be 
achieved only if, simultaneously, we con- 
tinued to make every effort to increase the 
productivity of our country.” 


RATIONALISATION 


Speaking on the subject of rationalisation, 
Mr Tata observed, “ We are faced here with 
a continuing reluctance to learn from the 
experience of a century of industrialisation 
in Europe and America and to accept the 
fact that increased productivity does not lead 
to unemployment, but, through increased 
purchasing power, to enlarged opportunities 
for employment.” 

Continuing, he said, “If in their anxiety 
to deal with the present unemployment in the 
country our political and labour leaders adopt 
policies which frustrate attempts at improv- 
ing efficiency and output per capita in indus- 
try such policies will jeopardise any chance 
that India may have of rapid economic pro- 
gress, destroy her competitive position in 
world markets and, as a result, ultimately 
lead to still greater unemployment.” 


PROFIT-SHARING BONUS 


Mr Tata informed the meeting of the fresh 

rofit-sharing agreement with the Tata 

orkers’ Union on terms similar to those of 
the previous agreement but with the percen- 
tage of net profits payable to labour increased 
from 27} per cent to 30 per cent. He said 
that the management and the union, had dis- 
cussed at length the means by which labour 
output could be increased and it had been 
agreed that the existing incentive schemes 
should be modified so as to lay greater 
emphasis on productivity. They had also had 
helpful discussions on the ways and means 
by which efficiency could be increased and 
discipline promoted. 


TARIFF COMMISSION INQUIRY 


Mr Tata then referred to the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation for a 2 per cent 
increase in the return on the gross block, sub- 
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In this connection, Mr Tata observed that 
Government must be aware that it could 
not possibly attract risk-capital, either Indian 
or foreign, te the steel try on the basis 
of a gross return of 8 per cent and a net 
return of 3} per cent. “ Considering that 
the lack of capital has been, since the war, 
the main obstacle to the creation of the addi- 
tional steel capacity so badly wanted by the 
country,” continued Mr Tata, “I hope that 
Government will find it possible to reconsider 
the position they have taken up on this 
issue,” 


DEFERRED SHARE CONVERSION 
SCHEME 


Referring to the deferred share conversion 
scheme, Mr Tata said that the legal and 
other formalities required to put through the 
scheme were in hand, Mr Tata mentioned 


two points concerning the scheme. One 
referred to the issue of bonus shares by the 
company, subject to the approval of the 


Government of India, of one new ordinary 
share for every ordinary share held after 
conversion. The other referred to the 
assurance given by him in 1950 and again in 
1951 that the directors would not raise fresh 
capital in the near future and until the invest- 
ment market improved. This assurance was 
renewed, said Mr Tata, “to the extent that 
we can finance such expansion out of internal 
savings and borrowings, we shall do so, but 
if, in view of the enormous cost of iron and 
steel-making plant, we have to seck funds 
beyond our own savings, some issue of capital 
may prove necessary. However, no decision 
to issue fresh capital will be taken without 
consulting the shareholders.” 


EDUCATIONAL GRANTS — 


The Chairman recalled that in his speeches 
of the last two years, he had mentioned the 
decision of the managing agents to forego 
a part of their commission with a view to 
placing it at the disposal of the. company for 
providing engineéring and other educational 
facilities in the areas in which the company’s 
main operations are carried on. “In pur- 
suance of this decision,” he announced, “ the 
managing agents waived a sum of Rs 7} lakhs 
(£56,250) for each of the last two years and 
Rs 5 lakhs (£37,500) this year, bringing the 
total to the figure of Rs 20 lakhs (£150,000), 
subject to tax, which they originally had in 
mind. Out of the funds so made available, 
the board have already sanctioned grants of 
Rs 4 lakhs (£30,000) for a college in 
Chaibassa, Bihar, a little under a lakh (£7,500) 
spread over the next five years for engineering 
scholarships to Bihari students, Rs 6 lakhs 
(£45,000) to the Bihar Institute of Tech- 
nology at, Sindri, and Rs 3 lakhs (£22,500) 
for setting up a Polytechnic Institute in 
Hirakud, Orissa. These grants and proposals 
were in addition to the maintenance of a chair 
in geology in the Patna University at a cost 
of Rs 18,000 (£1,350) per annum. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of the 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, will 
be held on September 30th, in London. 


The following is an abstract of the address 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 

At the close of the company’s year in 
February, 1953, we had in all 16,947 acres of 
rubber and 2,419 acres of palms, 90 per cent 
of the rubber being mature and 10 per cent 
immature while all the oil palms except 81 
acres were immature. All the immature 
plantings are postwar, 1,097 acres of them 
planted in the period under review. In the 





cufrent year we. are adding 477 acres 
of replantings and new plantings, 381 acres 
of rubber and 96 acres of palms. 


The company’s present issued capital 
ere a together with share scaniiauts of 

14,497 and development reserve, now 
standing at £275,000, total £943,643, which 
amount, the balance sheet shows, is largely 
invested in the fixed assets, which have a 
book value of £938,403. 


The crop accounted for was 5,961,489 Ib 
of rubber and the surplus of income over 
expenditure was £201,843 before taxation. 
After taxation £117,323 remains. This is 
raised by the balance from last year, £31,250, 
and by war damage grants, £29,127 net, to 
£177,700, __ The cost of the 74 per cent 
interim dividend paid last October and the 
10 per cent now recommended, making 17} 
per cent for the year, is £52,135. Transfers 
to reserves take £85,074, leaving a carry- 


forward of £40,491 unappropriated to next 
year. 





PYE LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Pye Limited was held on September 9th 
in London. 


Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE, chairman of the 
company, presided, and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

Some people have written and asked my 
opinion on the commercial television dispute, 
but being a member of the Television Advi- 
sory Committee, I am not allowed to make 
any statement meantime. However,. as soon 
as I am permitted, I will be delighted to state 
my personal feelings on this quite frankly. 


Other letters have dealt with purchase tax 
and the credit stringency that restricts our 
export sales. I can add little to what has 
already been said in the report on the ques- 
tion of purchase tax, but there is one point 
that ought to be considered by the Govern- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. In our 
industry from the very earliest stage in pro- 
duction a television or radio set is identified 
by a number, by which it can be traced 
throughout its life, and in this respect it differs 
from most forms of bulk merchandise. The 
burden imposed on our retailers when a 
reduction in purchase tax occurs could be 
avoided by an early decision by the Govern- 
ment to allow rebates of purchase tax on 
identifiable goods held in stock by retailers 
at the time of reduction. 


We have told you that the export market 
is becoming increasingly difficult, but in spite 
of this we have taken steps to increase our 
sales by making a special effort in this field 
during the present year. Our export organisa- 
tion has established. its contacts in fresh 
countries, and it is our intention this year to 
send several of our executives abroad to pro- 
mote sales, and to obtain information that will 
help us to exploit the overseas market more 
fully. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD BUSINESS 


For a number of years your company has 
wished to have an interest in the gramophone 
record business. We are at this moment 
actively planning to enter this new field of 
manufacture and selling, and we hope to be 
able to make a definite announcement in the 
very near future. 

Our new television industrial camera is now 
in production, and the first models will be 
going to overseas customers within a very 
short time. Already it is clear that all over 
the world there is a large demand for this 
product. 

After making full allowance for the reduc- 
tions made last year in purchase tax and 
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income tax we have calculated that out of 
every 20s. we receive for radio 


| 


sets sold, no less than 7s. 2d. is taken 
Government in taxation of one form or 
another and only 4d. is left. Out of this 
we* have to pay dividends to shareholders. 
Only the small sum remaining is available for 
future expansion and the increased cost of 
replacing capital assets. For this reason we 
have from time to time to raise fresh capital. 
_ In practically every section of the organisa~- 
tion production i has been improved, 
business has been extended, and profits have 
been made. For the first five months of this 
year our turnover has been larger than during 
the same months in any previous year. No- 
body can tell. whether this progress will con- 
tinue without interruption. Despite the costs 
of expansion we must remember that the 
television market has only just begun in this 
country and has an enormous future. That 
alone should ensure the success of the com- 
pany for many years to come. 


The report was adopted. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 


HIGH PRESTIGE OF COMPANY’S 
PRODUCTS 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Williams & Williams Limited was held on 
September 4th at Reliance Works, Chester, 
Mr B. A, Williams, OBE, MIPE, chairman 
of the company, presided, and, in the course 
of his remarks, said: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it seems fitting that 
in this Coronation Year I should present to 
you a report of the most satisfying results 
your company has yet achieved, but the 
present occasion is also the source of much 
personal pride. So closely has the Williams’ 
family been associated during the past cen- 
tury with the manufacture of metal windows 
that today Williams’ windows enjoy an 
on prestige throughout. the civilised 
world. 


The trading profit of the group amounts to 
£570,954, an increase over the previous year 
of £159,043. Taxation takes a very large 
proportion of the profits and amounts to no 
less a sum than £365,087 being in excess of 
£1,000 per day for the year ahead. 

Permission has been obtained from the 
Capital Issues Committee for an increase in 
the issued capital of the company, partly by 
the capitalisation of part of the company’s 
reserves, and partly by issue of new ordinary 
shares for cash. Your directors will in con- 
sequence be able to proceed with the 
developments and equipment necessary for 
the continued expansion of your business 
both at home and overseas. 


I have over the years expressed my views 
on the inadequacy of depreciation allowances 
and the heavy burden of taxation. We hope 
that it will become a recognised part of 
national policy to reduce these burdens to 
such an extent that British industry can out 
of its net profits, after taxation, give effect 
to a uniform policy of continual modernisa- 
tion. This would permit industry to operate 
at a lower rate of gross profit and not only 
make an important contribution to the lower- 
ing of the cost of goods in the home market 
but also improve its ability to meet competi- 
tion in overseas markets. 


GREATER FREEDOM OF RAW MATERIALS 


I am pleased to inform you that with the 
exception of sheet steel our raw materials are 
now freer than they have been for many 
years, and we can now con the 
development of those markets which were 
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unavailable to us while raw materials were 
scarce, 


This greater freedom of. materials creates 
an entirely new situation—a situation which 
gives your company the opportunity of, con- 
tributing in peacetime, as it so noticeably did 
in wartime, to the implementation of the 
Government’s declared policy. By this I 
mean that architects, county and local 
authorities, contractors, and all who use your 
company’s products, realise that there is no 
limitation or restriction on their supply. 
‘Thus, in using Williams and Williams pro- 
ducts they entirely preclude the expenditure 
of badly needed foreign currency and further- 
more are actually earning it at a time when 
it is so urgently needed. 


The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend of 25 per cent was approved. 


Following the close of the annual general 
meeting, class meetings of the preference and 
ordinary shareholders respectively and an 
extradrdinary general meeting were held. 
Resolutions giving effect to certain changes 
in the capital structure of the company, 
details of which had been previously circu- 
lated, were duly approved. 


CONSOLIDATED TIN 
SMELTERS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Consolidated Tin Smelters, Limited, was 
held on September 10th in London, Mr 
Cifford Waite (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended March 31, 
1953: 


The net revenue of the parent company is 
£315,053, out of which your directors have 
made- appropriations similar to those made 
last year—{50,000 to general reserve and 
£50,000 to write down the investment in 
subsidiary companies. They recommend a 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per £1 ordinary stock, 
the same rate as for the previous year. 


The throughput of concentrates at our 
works showed a slight increase of 1.5 per 
cent when compared with last year, which, 
when all the relevant factors are considered, 
can, I think, be regardéd as satisfactory. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


World production of tin in concentrates as 
reported by the Statistical Bulletin of the 
International Tin Study Group has shown 
dn increase in each of the last three calendar 
years. World consumption appears to have 
shown a steady decline, largely due to the 
figures disclosed for the consumption of the 
United States of America—the world’s largest 
tin consumer. 


The price of tin during the year under 
review was steadier but lower as compared 
with the year ended March 31, 1952. Since 
March 31, 1953, the price on both markets 
has continued to decline, the Singapore price 
falling to the equivalent of £620 17s. 6d. on 
July 8th, and the Settlement price on the 
London Metal Exchange to £612 10s. per 
ton on July 8th, the lowest price since July 4, 
1950. 


In Malaya the position has improved 
appreciably under the administration and 
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control of General Templer, but there is still 
much to be done in that country before ir 
returns to normality and the inhabitants and 
‘business community can move freely about 
the country without fear of molestation 
There is certainly no room for complacency. 


CHAIRMAN’S SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


At the meeting the chairman referred to 
some comments regarding the accounts of 
the company made in The Statist in their 
issue of August 29th and said: In this article 
readers are led to believe that we take 2 
market risk on our stocks of tin and tin 
concentrates. In order to avoid any mis- 
apprehension in the minds of members of the 
company, I should like to make it clear tha: 
neither your company nor its operating sub 
sidiaries takes a view of the tin market. I: 
has always been our practice to purchase our 
tin concentrates on the basis of either the 
Singapore price or the London Meta! 
Exchange price, whichever is applicable, o: 
specified market days, and to, sell the resultant 
fin on the same days. Thus it is our practice 
to “ marry ” our purchases, of tin in concen- 
trates with our sales of tin so that our marke 
risk is negligible. 

These remarks also apply to the tin con- 
centrates having an approximate value ot 
£4,800,000, to which reference is made in 
the accounts. This material either arrived 
at, Or was in transit to, our works at March 
31, 1953, but under the terms of our con- 
tracts with the producers. of the fin concen- 
trates the actual basis price for purchase was 
not due to be fixed until dates subsequent 
to March 31, 1953. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
















CROWN ZELLERBACH 


NOTICES 


i SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, DUNDEE 
Courses of study are offered for: 
B.SC. ECON. DEGREE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
A four-year course for an Honours Degree. 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION ADVANCED 
LEVEL OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
A one-year course in Economics, Economic History, Geography and 


British Constitution. 


POST GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


OF THE SCHOOL, 


A one-year course for University Graduates. 
Copies of the Calendar of the School can be obtained from the 


4X overseas, is sought by a senior executive, aged 36. At present 










director and secretary to a group of companies in tropical Africa 
capitalised at £3 million with interesta in mining, cement and hard- 


} 
“APPOINTMENT as General Manager or Controller, preferably 


Advertiser has broad experience in the fields of accounting and 
financial control, production and distribution. Is interested only 
in serving a substantial organisation where efficiency in achieving 
maximum results with minimum costs is required. Interview U.K.— 


Box 

Can au RESEARCH, COURTAULDS, LIMITED, has a 
vacancy for an Assistant in its Operational Research Department 

with a degree in applied mathematics, physics, chemistry or engineer- 


A knowledge of statistics is desirable but basie. mathematics for 
learning statistical methods and related techniques is essential, 

Candidates should write for a detailed form ef application to the 
rtin’s-le-Grand, 


TS Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London. 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you riay wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
PRARSISTER. thirties, 6 years in charge of internal Legal Depart- 
ment of leading Trade Association. Well versed in the pros and 
cons of restrictive trade practices. Experienced administrator. 


Caen woman Economics graduate, experience in marketing 
research, budgeting, financial statements, report writing, pen- 
sion plan administration, seeks st in business administration or 


(CREDIT MANAGER wanted, experienced in granting credit and 
/ collecting from medium-size retail businesses in rural. communi- 
ties. London headquarters; some travelling in U.K. Give age, salary 


PRIMAVERA of Sloane Street require lady with manageria! 
experience to take or ne their showroom. Selling experience 

for appointment, 
seeks senior appointment with 
progressive American company. Considerable previous experience 


‘ANT wanted for 


(incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America.) 
i cehaabaaieacicas aaa 
Manufacturers of pulp, paper and allied products, lumber, plywood 
and other forest products. 
Secretary, 17 Bell Street, Dundee. 
| CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 
i FOR THREE MONTHS ENDED JULY 31 
board manufacture, and marketing. 
1953* 1952 
Net Salen is cccesis es Sa neha tes $70,281,778 $59,107,967 
Income before taxes on income ........-... 13,271,871 11,743,046 317 
United States and Canadian taxes on 
SOMME reac utente ws suteraaneas 7,101,000 6,563,000 
Netincotes: * hkk.icamn es si lta lantaneiaied 6,106,000 5,148,564 E : 
. ’ ‘ ’ ~ i . . ni 
| Divitends aint oe sc tecasinces 3,430,208 2,863,841 a Tee tadia’ of atieios br ocean tes ee 
Earnings retained in the business ......... 2,675,792 2,284,723 
Additions and improvements to properties 3,056,045 2,735,868 Director of Personnel, Courtaulds, Limited, 16. St. 
Per share of common stock, based on London, E.C.1 quoting the reference number C.47. 
j average number of shares outstanding 
during period : 
income before taxes on income ......... 2.03 1.96 
Net SCENE titan Sia ctigeeereenciiecipentons ‘ 82 
Dividends paid  ........<cses.ccvisenronsereee 45 Tt 
Retained in the business ..-........... vse AS AS Desires to move.—Box 330. 
Production of paper and paper board— 
SAS venga oerayascche vc ciasea senate st ti 250,138 215,487 
“(Fi s for three months ended July 31, 1953, include result: tions 
of Canatian Western Lumber Company, Limited, ‘aed Elk Falls Fdaann operational research unit.—Box 
Limited far July, 1953, and of St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company for June 
and July, 1933.) 
and experience.—Box 
_  Capies of the quarterly report to July 31, 1953, may be obtained 
from the London Transfer Agents, The British Empire Trust essential._—Telephone SLO 
Company, Limited, 52-60 Bishopsgate, E.C.2, on application. | Pyrenees SALES EXECUTIVE 
_ Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in U.S. companies and markets. _Languages.—Box 
in their own names, and other interested parties who wish their ARKET AND MEDIA ARCH ASSIST. 
names placed on the mailing list for future communications, should research department of important adverti 
notify the London Transfer Agents accordingly. : 
i 
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experience an advantage but not essential.—W: “Box 331. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 





From Prototype to Production 


Design for Speed 





AIR 


An Industry in Depth 


New Conceptions in Air Strategy 


From. Prototype to Production 


SUBTLE change of attitude has been taking place 

in the British aircraft industry: something that a 
hostile critic might interpret as the first signs of com- 
placency. The industry’s exhibition at Farnborough this 
week gave evidence of this change in a number of small 
ways, not least in the flying display itself. With last year’s 
tragic accident in mind, the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors has put severe ‘restrictions on the type of 
ierobatics that the test pilots might do in the aircraft that 
they demonstrated. Several of the exhibiting companies 
seem to have interpreted these restrictions as justification 
for a rather cursory display of their aircraft that amounted 
in more than one case to little more than a decorous fly-past 
and circuit of the airfield. 

This type of display may be justified on the closing days 
of the exhibition when the public turns up hundreds of 
thousands strong, but it is not what the industry’s civil and 
military guests have come—in some cases across half the 
world—to see. They are accustomed to look on the 
Farnborough show as the occasion on which they can see 
the latest British designs put through their paces” and 
exhibited to the limit of their capacities. The experts who 
came from all parts of the world to watch demonstrations of 
this kind did so fully accepting the inevitable degree of risk 
that it involved for they—of all people—appreciated that 
new aircraft embody new principles of design that can only 
be proved—or disproved—by testing in flight. An audience 
of this calibre is entitled to expect more from the flying 
than trick demonstrations of supersonic bangs. 

The industry’s present attitude may in part be explained 
by the fact that the major research effort of the past six or 
seven years has in almost all cases been rewarded by pro- 
duction contracts. For the first time in years the exhibiting 
firms were not fighting for orders ; they had signed contracts 
in their pockets to keep them comfortably employed for 
three years at least. The aircraft that were flown in the 
display this week showed, in miniature, the shape that the 
RAF will soon assume. The specifications for them were 
put up to the industry’s designers shortly after the end of 
the war and.a deliberate risk was taken to keep the RAF 
under-equipped until they became available. The strategic 





role of these aircraft is described in a later article. The tally 
consists of three long-range atom bombers, the Vickers 
Valiant (the backbone of Bomber Command), the Avro 
Vulcan and the Handley Page Victor; and the medium-range 
Canberra bomber designed by English Electric and also built 
by Handley Page, Avro, and Short Brothers and Harland. 
Among the fighters are the Vickers-Armstrong Swift and 
Hawker Hunter day fighters—that is, fighters not equipped 
with radar and therefore suitable only for day interception— 
and the all-weather Gloster Javelin fighter. Fighters of the 
Javelin type, carrying radar and wholly independent of 
weather conditions, are likely to become increasingly impor- 
tant and the favelin’s competitor, the all-weather de Havyil- 
land 110, has been taken up by the Navy. The Navy has 
also sponsored the development of a special class of turbo- 
prop anti-submarine fighters, using this more economical 
type of ‘engine for operations that require range to search 
over the sea and reserving pure jet fighters like the 110 and 
a fighter being developed by Vickers-Armstrongs, for high- 
altitude defence of thé fleet.- Fairey, Westland and Shorts 
are all building turbo-prop anti-submarine designs for the 
Navy. 

Blackburn is building heavy freighters ; several of the 
smaller companies are working on contracts for trainers ; 
and Bristol, Vickers-Armstrongs and de Havilland also have 
substantial civil orders. The industry’s total output is 
probably running this year at more than £200 million, about 
£130 of it for Government orders. Next year, Government 
contracts will probably increase to about £150 million and 
under the present defence programme will stay at that level 
for the next three years. Export orders and production for 
civil operators at home may rise to an annual figure of about 
£100 million, and some estimates would put the eventual 
figure as high as £150 million. The industry would appear 
to be facing a prosperous future, and this, combined with 
knowledge of the high reputation at present enjoyed by 
British aircraft and engine design, may explain why the once 
razor-sharp edge of the industry’s salesmanship appeared 
to have been a little blunter at Farnborough this year. 

Real competition in the aircraft industry is no longer 
between machines that are in the air today—those battles 
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have been fought and won—but between those that are 
barely on the drawing boards. With the major exception 
of the de Havilland Comet, the Ministry of Supply 
has carried the entire burden of the aircraft industry’s 
development charges since the war. In the lean post- 
war years, when there were hardly any production 
orders, development contracts were handed out generously 
as a means of keeping the industry alive. Such public 
money may not be so freely available in future: Defence 
votes as a whole seem likely candidates for economy and 
claimants for a share in the Research and Defence vote are 
continually growing. The service staffs will have to limit 
their choice of projects to go forward for development. 








British and American aircraft design shows great contrasts in wing 

shapes and outlines. These are strikingly illustrated by the delta 

winged Vulcan bomber, with a deep, thick wing that buries 
four engines and even the fuselage and . . 


As money becomes scarcer, future development contracts 
with the~ aircraft industry will be more carefully 
scrutinised. A specific problem under discussion at the 
moment may illustrate what is likely to happen. The 
industry has put forward four competing designs of jet air- 
liner to follow the Comet III: the de Havilland Comet IV, 
and civil versions of the Vickers Valiant bomber, of the Avro 
Vulcan bomber, and of the Handley-Page Victor bomber. 
Each company wants the Ministry to finance the develop- 
ment of these airliners ; each design has certain clear merits 
that would justify such support. But the Ministry will have 
to choose now between the four projects, and before there are 
sufficient data to show which of them is the most promising. 
In the military field, shortage of funds for development will 
‘sharpen the competition between alternative designs put up 
for the same specification—in former days all would have 
been supported ; and certain types of aircraft will not be 
developed at all. Can Britain continue to spend freely on 
helicopters to develop them into an economic means of 
transport? Will the development of a light-weight fighter 
be sacrificed in the interests of economy ? 


To choose between competing designs and projects before 
the ideas that they embody can be put to the first practical 
test could have serious consequerices for technical progress 
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in the aircraft industry—unless its members can find 4 
formula for assuming at least some part of the cost of 
aircraft development. Since about three-quarters of 
the industry’s orders seem likely to come from Govern- 
ment departments, and since the services are often 
capricious in their. requirements, public funds wil! 
probably have to continue to carry a significant proportion 
of the burden of development, for it involves commercia! 
risks that no private management could undertake. But the 
industry has now reached a stage of comparative stability a: 
which it should be financially capable of contributing some- 
thing towards the cost of development. It would be an act of 
sound political wisdom to do so, A recent example of this 
sort is provided by the Gyron engine of de Havilland. The 
company’s engineers designed an engine for which no 
service specification existed at the time, and the company 
financed its construction up to a point where an engine had 
been built and was running on a test bed. The theory 
behind the design having been partially proved, it was then 
assisted by a development contract by the Ministry of 
Supply. Now that most companies have substantial pro- 
duction orders, it is not unreasonable to expect that they 
should either finance. some of the cost of preliminary 
development or enter into partnership with the Ministry. 


The aircraft industry is building up a substantial export 
business in civil and military aircraft ; when deliveries get 








compares strangely with the American B47 bomber’s 
exceptionally thin, narrow wings with the engines slung in pods 
beneath them. 


under way during the next few years a third to a half of its 
revenue will come from sources other than the Government. 
Such an increase in sales, coupled with any development 
charges that the industry assumes will call for further 
increases in working capital. But there is among investors 
and in the City of London a new assessment of the outlook 
for the industry. And certainly an industry that lives by 
technical advance is not likely to show itself less enterprising 
financially. 
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“ MASTER INDEX ” at the Ministry of Supply lists 
A about 18,000 items that may go into building a 
modern aircraft, and remarkably few of them can go into 
anything else. The aircraft manufacturers buy large quanti- 
ties of basic materials, particularly light alloys and other 
metals, but much even of these will be to individual specifi- 
cations that few other customers want. Again, there are some 
things used commonly elsewhere, such as upholstery, among 
the manufactured goods that the industry “buys out” ; 
but the vast majority of its purchases are designed specially 
to suit its conflicting requirements of exceptional strength 
and lightness. 








The same differences can be traced among the fighters—in the 

American Sabre, for example, with its thin narrow wing and 

sausage-shaped fuselage, and the delta planform of the Gloster 
Javelin. 


Such estimates as can be, made of the total amount the 
industry buys out are so approximate as to be nearly useless. 
The industry itself is too difficult to delimit and measure. 
To the pure airframe constructor such as Handley Page or 
A. V. Roe, even an aero-engine is something that it buys 
out or receives free from the Ministry on “ embodiment 
loan” ; but Rolls-Royce or Napiers would hardly relish any 
suggestion that the makers of engines are outside the aircraft 
industry. The 1948 Census of Production valued the 
materials and parts purchased or received free from the 
Ministry at some {£45 million’ out of a total output of 
£114 million of aircraft and accessories or jyst over 40 per 
cent (compared with 50 per cent bought out in ship- 
building and more than 60 per cent in the motor 
industry), That very broad figure may have some validity, 
but both the Ministry and the SBAC. suspect that the more 
detailed figure given in the census for purchases of manu- 
factured components and parts, which even with free issues 
would amount to only 20-25 per cent of the industry’s 
output (compared with 40-45 per cent in the motor indus- 
try) is misleadingly low. 

The industry’s, net “ added. value ” probably is high. It 
seems, for example, to bear unusually large salary costs, 
perhaps inherent in its big design staffs and its degree. of 
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research and development. Moreover, the trend appears to 
be for the proportion of work done by the airframe builder, 
in fabrication, construction and installation, to increase. 
There are about the same number of forgings on a Swift 
as there were on a Spitfire ; but they weigh about six times 
as much and need about five times the machining. But even 
the proportions suggested above would mean that the air- 
craft and aero-engine manufacturers may now be spending 
more than £100 million on their purchases. 

A more effective measure, however, can perhaps be given 
by valuing what goes into an aircraft or where the money 
spent on the air programme goes ; though the complica- 
tions here, too, are so considerable as to make some experts 
aver that “it is impossible to cost an aircraft realistically.” 
The accompanying table breaks down the total cost of three 
aircraft—a wartime Lancaster, the Meteor fighter (now a 
veteran and very cheap to build), and the Canberra bomber 
—into broad categories of materials, bought-out parts, 
and “embodiment loan” items bought direct by the 
Ministry and supplied to the airframe constructor for 





ANALYSIS OF COSTS OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
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Lancaster Meteor Canberra 
| (1943) F.8 B.2 
| Percentage of total cost 
Purchases by contractor :— % % : % 
Materials :-— 
Steel eeoeseesesees eeeee 0-77 0-87 0-09 
Light alloys. .....ceees 9-88 6-62 2-31 
Other materials........- 1-58 0-41 0-60 
coc ae teeee ra eae ee fe aR 
Total materials ........ 12-23 8-5 3-0 
Proprietary parts (under- 
carriages, hydraulics, 
seli-sealing tanks, etc.) | 13-94 8-3 4-3 
Embodiment Loan Items -— 
Bought by Ministry and 
supplied to airframe con- 
tractor :— 
Aero-engines ........ 30-80 27-0 30-0 
Other items......... 19-08 16-7 24-0 
Total embodiment loan 
fetes 3. ce ek is 49-88 43-7 54-0 
Construction and assembly by 
contractor and 
sub-contractor ..... ébsbeu 24-0 38-6 38:7 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


i 





installation, including areo-engines, propellors, instruments 
and navigational equipment, cameras, armament, radio and 
radar. The maker’s “ proprietary purchases” on sub- 
contract are- likely to include undér-carriages, power- 
assisted controls, hydraulic and pressurising equipment, 
electrical equipment, and the mass of wiring that goes into 
an aircraft. In the same way that the table analyses 
costs. for aircraft, the total cost of a Derwent: jet engine 
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(which is fairly typical) is made up of 23 per cent for raw 
materials, 26 per cent for bought out supplies, of which 
the fuel system accounts for nearly two-thirds and the sheet 
metal combustion equipment, “ canware,” for most of the 
remainder, and 51 per cent for the work of the main con- 
tractor ; practically nothing is supplied on embodiment loan. 

Total expenditure on military aircraft, moreover, gives 
an indication of the contribution of different industries to 
the air programme: 


Per cent 
Airframes -— 
New DRRGUCANOE 0 ok 6 di we Es Ww Re Be Kein wo 52°6 
Modification and conversion ............-2..0.-. 2-5 
Spares: aud Sepwrte ois nk Seas ys eee ee wees oes 11-7 
i-ngines :-— 
NOW: DUWRRCTIONE 565 5.5 nk ceed ede hs paced waens 16-8 
Modification arid ‘conversion . 2.2... 2.......00.. 1-5 
SOG. 5. ch oe ives ceed RS ome Neue Caren 5-8 
Propellers and gua turrets... 0603 sees tees 2-0 
Equipment :—- 
Electrical and instruments ....0......6....-+-. 6-7 
PERSIANS sos ee es os ee hes ees 3-9 
Electronics, radar. radio,;-et6. 26 <i ee. cS eae a 16°5 
100-0 


The extent to which the industry’s main suppliers, in 
their turn, depend upon aircraft business varies enormously. 
The industry is a major customer for some makers of special 
steels and high-temperature alloys, such as Henry Wiggin ; 
a large-consumer of aluminium, though one among many ; 
the largest user of magnesium and its alloys ; and perhaps 
the only early customer for titanium,-when that comes 
along. High Duty Alloys, perhaps the most important 
supplier of light alloy forgings, owned by the Hawker 








The British Hunter (left) and. the Swift both have wings that are 
noticeably deep in relation to their span, with engine air intakes 
placed in the wing roots. 


Siddeley aircraft group, still finds possibly a quarter of its 
work outside the industry, and James Booth, another 
important supplier, has much larger interests outside 
aircraft. 

Undercarriages are more specialised, though the makers 
asually do other work for aircraft. Some airframe 
constructors build their own, perhaps with assistance from 
a design team such as British Messier ; Rotol and Dowty 
Equipment at Cheltenham are both almost wholly engaged 
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on this work and other sod such as fuel equipment for 
aero-engines. Wheels, brakes, and tyres aere Some 
specialists such as Palmer Tyres, a large part of Lockh eed’s 
attention, and a very much smaller proportion of Dunlop's. 
Power controls generally come from electrical €quipment 
specialists, though some major companies such as 
Fairey and Boulton Paul make their own and sell within 





The Russian MIG, on the left, favours the narrow wing and nose 
air intake while the de Havilland 110 is another example of the 
deep, thick typically British wing. 


the industry ; in the same way Normalair, a subsidiary of 
Westland, is well known for pressurising equipment. 

Most of the big motor accessory producers, such as 
Lucas, Rotax, and the Smith group, have large special 
divisions for aircraft accessories, while for such instrument 
makers as Sperry Gyroscope, Kelvin and Hughes, and 
Sangamo Weston, aircraft may constitute their largest 
customer. It is a less important customer for electrical 
equipment, while even during rearmament the demand for 
radio and radar equipment amounts to only about {20 
million (in 1952-53) out of the electronics industry’s turn- 
over of perhaps {£150 million a year but its demand is 
concentrated to some extent upon particular companies. 

Outside the supply of proprietary components, perhaps 
15 per cent of aircraft expenditure. goes upon sub-con- 
tracting. Much is spent within the industry, which shares 
very large contracts and has some specialist sub-contractors 
such as Folland Aircraft and Heston; but major “ outsiders ” 
such as Standard Motor and Pressed Steel have been 
brought in on engines. and airframe sub-assemblies. . Extra 
capacity had to be created in some cases for components 
and parts, and the Ministry had to give “capital assistance © 
for much of this; the aircraft industry, with its 
sickening ups and downs, has never been a customer that 
most suppliers would consider worth risky investment. 
Capital assistance has perhaps been given generally in the 
creation of capacity for forging compresser blades in various 
ways ; this consequence of the switch from centrifugal 
compressors to axial-flow compressors is almost a small 
new industry in itself. 

Should rearmament taper off, or if the pattern of defence 
demand shifts from aircraft. to other aerial weapons. 
some of this specialised capacity will become idle and the 
Government will have to decide whether, and if so how, to 
keep it ticking over. This is a familiar problem in the air- 
craft industry, but probably not a large one, for the materials 
and component suppliers, . 
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Radar for the Jet Age 


The rapid and safe landing of the modern fighter demands a radar of the highest 
quality — accurate, reliable and speedy in operation. Decca Airfield Control Radar 424 
fulfils the most exacting requirements at an exceptionally low cost. Achieving a 
landing rate previously impossible, it adds vital minutes to operational sorties. 


DECCA AIRFIELD GONTROL RADAR 


DECCA RADAR LIMITED, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9, England 
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The outstanding progress of 


British jet engines 


MAGINE a Comet airliner taking off from 
| London one Monday morning early in 
September on a route that encircled the globe, 
a matter of 25,000 miles, occupying (with halts) under 
four days. Having returned to London, it sets off 


again on the same schedule. 


Imagine this routine being maintained all through 
September and half of October until the Comet had 
flown ten times round the world, a total distance 


of 250,000 miles, as far as from here to the moon. 


When the Comet came in to London Aisport after 
the tenth circuit only then would its de Havilland 
Ghost jet engines be due for overhaul and, after 
being removed from the aircraft, they would be sent 
fo The de Havilland Engine Company at Watford, 
where, at the present time, many Ghosts are being 


overhauled every week for airline service. 


During the ten laps of the world the Ghost engines 
would need nothing more than the routine inspec- 
tions of external parts and flame tubes, for which 
purposes the engines might be changed, but only for 


the sake of convenience, to avoid delaying the aircraft. 


There is no other jet engine in the world which 
is being subjected to the rigours of airline operation. 
Military activity does not call for anything like 
the same prolonged and arduous service. The 
Ghost engine, which made the Comet possible, is 
now giving 600 hours (a quarter-million miles) of 
duty between overhauls, with extension trials to 


750 hours already under way. 


Ghosts are flying 600,000 engine-miles a week in 
airline service, and up to August 31 they have flown 
32,000,000 engine-miles since the Comet went into 


service on May 2, 1952. 


The new de Havilland Gyron jet engine, incompar- 
ably more powerful than the Ghost, in fact almost 
certainly the most powerful jet engine in the world 
to-day by far, has been designed out of the know- 
ledge gained from all this experience. It is intended, 
in its initial form, fer supersonic fighters, but is 
capable of development for other roles. It is essen- 
tially a light, simple, economical jet of enormous 
output, and like all de Havilland engines it is built 
for durability. 


THE GHOST—THE JET ENGINE THAT MADE THE’ COMET POSSIBLE 
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Design for Speed 


HE drawings that have been used to illustrate this 
survey show a number of aircraft that are in service or 
going into production in this country, the United States and 
The startling differences in the shapes seen, in 


France. 
the sky are apparent to the most untutored eye. Some 
aircraft have wings that are thin and straight ; some wings 
are thin and swept ; a third group are delta or near-delta 
shaped ; and yet a fourth type of wing, half-swept, half- 
straight, is fancied by more than one eminent designer. 
Some aircraft have massive tails, and others none at all. 
The one feature common to all these aircraft is that they 
are designed for very high speeds, at or just below the 
speed of sound, where flying conditions are peculiarly 
difficult. Each conformation is a different solution put 
forward by a different designer to meet these conditions. 

This variety is confusing for the layman. It will help 
him first to understand that there are no absolute measure- 
ments in aircraft design, only 
relationships between one 
dimension and another. Even 
the speed of sound is 
relative, starting at 760 mph 
at sea level and getting lower 
as altitude rises. The exist- 
ence of so many variable 
relationships, between weight 
and wing area, or between 
the span, the width and the 
thickness of the wing, allows 
the possibility that a number 
of different yet right solu- 
ions may exist for the same 
problem of high speed 
design. 

Up to a point, the pre- 
occupation of designers is to 
get enough brute force to 
push an airframe through 
the air. The fgster the air- 
craft, the greater the air 
resistance that it meets ; and 
as the aircraft begins to 
approach the speed of sound, this drag rises steeply. Trans- 
lated into terms of aircraft requirements, the amount of 
extra engine power needed to push an aircraft a few miles 
per hour faster is far greater in this trans-sonic region when 
it is flying just below or just above the speed of sound than 
it is when the aircraft is flying at sub-sonic or super-sonic 
speeds. The reason is this: before the aircraft reaches the 
speed of sound, some of the air flowing over its wings is 
already travelling at sonic speed ; the small pressure waves 
caused by the passage of an aircraft through the air pile up 
on each other at the points where the flow of air has reached 
the speed of sound, and it takes a great increase in engine 
power to push through the jumble. This “compres- 
sibility” causes other difficulties, apart from* extra drag, 
It affects both the steadiness of the aircraft, and so its 
value as a gun platform or a bombing station, and its 
controllability, which hazards the aircraft and its crew. This 
1s what the “ sound barrier ” has turned out to be—a region 
extending just below and above the speed of sound in which 


feet of altitude. 


Mach number - 


Sub-sonic= Less than 
Sonic = At 


VOCABULARY OF SPEED 


Speed of Sound=760 miles an hour at sea level, 
falling roughly 2} miles per hour with every 1,000 


_ Speed of aircraft 

Speed of sound 

Mach 0.9= Aircraft flying below speed of sound, 
Mach 1=Aircraft flying at the speed of sound. 
Mach 1.1= Aircraft flying above the speed of sound. 


Speed of sound. 


Super-sonic = More than 


Trans-sonic=A speed range that the aircraft enters 
when some of the air flowing over its wings reaches 
sonic speed and leaves when the whole of the air- 
flow over its surface has reached super-sonic speed, 
i.e., the range of speed between Mach 0.9 to Mach 1.8 

High aspect ratio= A long narrow wing of large span 
in relation to its depth from back to front. 

Low aspect ratio=A short thick wing of small span 
in relation to the depth. 





the aircraft meets, in relation to its speed, the maximum 
possible resistance from the air, and where flying conditions 
can be unpleasant and dangerous but not impossible. 

A designer will do whatever he can to extend the point 
at which the air-flow becomes super-sonic and causes com- 
pressibility troubles. The greater the angle at which its 
wing is swept back, the faster an aircraft can fly before 
these effects start to occur. All designers would appear to 
agree on this point ; but they differ on what a swept wing 
should look like. There is, indeed, more to high speed 
design than overcoming drag, and there is more than one 
source of drag. According to theory—which can let 
designers down with depressing frequency-—a “ high aspect 
ratio” wing in which the width, measured from front to 
back, is small in relation to its span, keeps part of the drag: 
down. This means better range for bombers, longer 
endurance for fighters, and good altitude performance. 
The classic example of this 
sort of wing in its sharply 
swept form is the Boeing 
B47 bomber, although to a 
lesser degree the - Russian 
MIG, the American Sabre 
and the French Mystére all 
show traces of this thinking. 

This principle of design 
has found less favour in this 
country. The narrow swept 
wing is difficult to build. To 
make it strong enough all 
along its immense span to 
withstand the stresses of 
flight at high speeds requires 
a degree of structural stiffen- 
ing that threatens to make it 
extremely heavy. It cannot 
be used to house engines 
because it is sharply swept 
and is too thin. A single 
engine can go in the fuselage, 
but if there is more than one 
they have got to be slung 
beneath in pods, a system that has not commended itself 
to British designers. Should one of the outboard engines 
fail, a sharp variation in the amount of engine thrust along 
the two wings affects the control and handling of the 
aircraft ; this risk is less when the engines are housed close 
to the fuselage. 

The narrow swept wing also has disadvantages in flight. 
It cannot be rigid, for it would then be so strong and thick 
that drag might be increased, not reduced, and its weight 
would be increased. This means that the thin swept wing 
has to deflect—or in a word, to flap—under pressure in 
flight. Such flexibility leads to troubles when the controls 
are applied, because the wing tends to twist at the tip and 
cance] out the movement of the controls. A new wing 
designed by Short Brothers and Harland has minimised 
this tendency to twist. and combined it with a positive 
method of control, but this form of movable wing tip is 
in the early stages of experiment. 

Other designers have put forward a different wing shape 
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which, in their view, has compensatory advantages to set off 
against several of the points that it loses to the narrow 
sw ept wing. This design is the swept wing of “low aspect 
ratio” —in lay terms, a wing of which the width is quite 


large in relation to its span. Its ultimate form is the delta 


wing, but the principle of low or moderate aspect ratio 
can be seen in one form or another in most of the drawings 
of British aircraft. While the delta or near-delta wing has 
a higher drag than the long, narrow wing, it has a better 
lifting ability-and in flight the two types end up about 
" equal. Streamlining, too, is as important in reducing 
drag as sweeping back the wing shape. A stream- 
lined wing can be as thick as the designer chooses, 
provided that the thickness is small in relation to its 
width from front to back. Here is another example of 
the way in which relative and not absolute measurements 
dominate aerodynamics. The delta wing of the Vulcan 
bomber and the Javelin fighter, the novel form of the de 
Havilland 110, where the tail is carried on twin booms to 
avoid the added weight of a long fuselage, and even the 
Swift and Hunter swept-wing fighters show wings that look 
thick in comparison with some of the other designs. But 
they are so deep that the rise from the tapered edge of 
the wing to its thickest point does not unduly disturb the 
air flow over the wings. 

Large quantities of fuel can be stored in these thick, low 
aspect ratio wings, and the engines housed there too, if 
necessary, without disturbing their streamlining. This, in 
turn, has a bearing on the size and weight of the fuselage. 
A designer who is prepared to put more fuel in the wing, 
and place the air intakes in the wing root, may put up the 
drag from his wing but he reduces the drag from his 
fuselage and he has a structually stiffer wing. His choice 
will be decided by what he wants the aircraft to do. 

To sum up at this stage, a wing that departs from the 
thin swept outline of high aspect ratio can be made 








_ appearing on some -aircraft 
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Seale much stronger, but at the expense of 
putting up the drag. At least two British designer; 


‘have looked for a compromise between the two extreme 


types of thick and thin swept wing. Both the Valiant 
and the Victor bomber have wings that have a “ high aspect 


The French Trident rocket 





ratio ”’—that is, relatively big span and narrow width, but 
the angle at which the tips of their wings are swept back is 
much smaller than it is at the root. This curious cranked 
wing enables the designers to make the root of the wing 
thick enough to bury the engines, and the tip thin enough 
to be only partially swept. The object i in both designs is 
to avoid drag at the tips of the wings. The cranked wing 
avoids the structural difficulties of the thin swept wing, and 
ensures that the aircraft will handle well at low speeds— 
a point of behaviour that will decide the length of runway 
that it will need and thus its serviceability in military usc. 
The controls on an aircraft’s wing work most effectively 
at low speeds when they are at right-angles to the fuselage, 
and on this point both the delta and the straight wing or 
nearly straight tip score heavily over the swept wing. When 
this is combined,. as it is in many British aircraft, with 
tendency for the area of the wing to be large in relation to 
the weight of the aircraft; low-speed characteristics and 
manceuvrability generally tend to ‘be better than those of 
a thin swept wing. These may be advantages. worth some 
sacrifice in terms of absolute performance. 


None of the philosophies of high speed design described 
here. are conclusively proved ; their only proof is to build 
them into aircraft and ‘test them ‘in flight, A successful 
design may owe as much to intuition as it does to reasoned 
logic, and cherished theories are regularly being confound 
Structural strength-. in airframes is a more 


_ dominant consideration as.trans-sonic stresses are: becom: 


better understood ; and. and the specialist in aerodynamics some- 
times has to take orders from the structural engineer. Tails 








"and. wing-tips eT oyu under trans- 
sonic conditions, the thin, 1 peri pointed wing 
tip is becoming -a-thing -of ‘the past. tage se tails 


ssentiites senediiaete token of the 
structural stiffening that bas been required to keep them on 
a 

Incidental difficulties not directly associated with tras- 
sonic flying seem to become more acute at these specs. 
Flutter, a phenomenon where an area of resonance builds 
up on a small patch of surface. and sets up such vibration 
that the structure can be destroyed, is more than 
Es sr i Anak whet Seem Getign wil take when 
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CORONATION REVIEW of the ROYAL AIR FORCE by 





















HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


More than seventy per cent 
of the Jet Aircraft in the fly-past 


were powered by 


ROLLS;ROYCE 


STENO 
EN Giwt s 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY. 










AT STAND 44 
S.B.A.C. DISPLAY 


FARNBOROUGH 


Sept. 7th-l0th (private days) 
Sept. IIth-13th (public days) 


@ COSSOR AIRFIELD RADAR 
Provides airficlds with a compre- 
hensive and accurate radar at low 

cost. Combines full circuit con- 
trol, “ approach-to-runway ”’ and 
ground rhovement supervision. 


@ MARK Ii! GEE 
A lightweight, miniaturised air- 
borne receiver, latest version of 
GEE Airborne Equipment. 


@ TEST EQUIPMENT 
A display arranged by the 
Cossor Instrument Divi- 
sion of test equipment for 
use in industrial research, 
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od s COSSOR RADAR LIMITED 

COSSOR RADAR LIMITED AVIATION DIVISION, COSSOR HOUSE, HIGHBURY GROVE, LONDON, N.5 % 
; Telephone : C ANonbury 1234 (33 lines) ¥F 





een airline executives realised years ago 
what the Viscount would do: gain a clear lead for 
Britain, tempt passengers away from old travelling 
habits, win profits where none existed before. But 
only this year have the general public and civil aviation 
as a whole discovered the truth. The Viscount is flying 
regularly—and most profitably—for BEA", is just going 
into service on Air France routes, and is in production 
for six other airlines in both hemispheres. Many more 
orders are pending. 1953 is indeed Viscount Year. 


VICKERS VISCOUNT— 
already chosen for 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
AIR FRANCE 
AER LINGUS 
TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
TRANS-AUSTRALIA AIRLINES 
BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIRWAYS 
HUNTING AIR TRANSPORT LTD. 
IRAQ! AIRWAYS 

*IMMEDIATE PROFITS a3 


British European Airways announced in August 
that during the first 2,000 hours of scheduled 
commercial service their Viscount aircraft earned 
a revenue totalling £480,000, with a clear profit 
of nearly £70,000. This represents a profit of 
some £34 per flying hour and means that the 
Viscount is flying at the lowest cost per ton- 
mile of any passengtr aircraft in the BEA fleet. 


———_——— 





Powered by ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


The combination of Rolls-Royce engines (Four Dart propeller- 
turbines) with an aircraft designed to make the best use of 
them is one reason for the Viscount’s success. The policy is 
pursued throughout Vickers jet aircraft: the Swift with a 
Rolls-Royce Avon, the Valiant with four Avons, the Nene- 
equipped Attacker and the V.1000 jet transport with four 
Rolls-Royce Conways. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED - AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


WEYBRIDGE * SURREY 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON._____— 
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ALLURE Ter tree hrs 


< < 
GENERAL UTILITY 


STEEL BUILDINGS 


AND HANGARS 








200 ft., 120 ft., 100 ft. and 80 ft. clear widths. 
Any length and height. 
All inside space usable and free from obstruction. 
We erect. 


WRITE OR PHONE:- 


BELLMAN HANGARS 


Aircraft designers and operators 
know that BTH reliability—impor- 
tant on land, but vitally significant in 
the air—-is traditional. BTH design 
and develop the complete electric 
power system, and supply the equip- 
ment appropriate to the application. 
But this is only one direction in 
which the specialisation and long 


LIMITED 


TERMINAL HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOane 5259 





experience of BTH have built up aa 
enviable reputation. It is the same 
in marine engineering, traction, power 
supply, mining—wherever first-class 
electrical products are needed. With 
over fifty-four years’ experience and 
eleven factories, BTH can give out- 
standing service to industry in every 
sphere of electrical engineering. 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 


Member of the AEi group of companies 
Visit our Stand No, 101 SBAC Flying Display Exhibicion 
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engines have enough power to push the aircraft well above 
the speed of sound into the region of true supersonic flight 
is a matter for conjecture. Designers do not yet know how 
to make an aircraft fly reliably at the speed of sound, let 
alone above it. Theory suggests that sweep back is no 
longer essential when all the air is flowing over the aircraft 
at supersonic speeds, about twice the speed of sound 
because there is no longer any appreciable saving in the 
drag. A straight, exceedingly thin wing would, it is 
believed, give the least drag under supersonic condi- 
tions. The French rocket-powered Trident is an example 
of this thinking, but unless designers can be certain that 
their aircraft will not spend any longer in the trans-sonic 
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region than it takes to push through it and will never have 
to manceuvre in it, they must take into account trans-sonic 
flying conditions, where the characteristics of the straight 


wing are at their worst. Yet by the time this stage is 
reached, aircraft may be landing and taking off vertically, 
without any runways at all, as has already been done experi- 
mentally, Wing design, as known today, is limited by the 
need to lift the aircraft off the ground at a near-horizontal 
angle. In this delicate compromise between imponderables 
and unknowns, the measured opinion of the designer of one 
of the most advanced British aircraft on aircraft design is 
worth remembering : it is, he says, always about 30 per cent 
pure guess-work. 


New Conceptions in Air Strategy 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


N this age of jet-aircraft and atomic weapons, air power 
has become the predominant factor in Britain’s strategic 

calculations. This is true not only because Britain could 
be crippled, if not defeated, by air attack alone, but also 
because neither sea~power nor land-power can provide the 
means of effectively restraining or striking at the only 
enemy it has to fear. The first objective of British strategy 
is to prevent war, or at least to prevent local conflicts devel- 
oping into a world war. The second objective—in point of 
time if not of importance—is to defend this country in the 
event of war. The third is to ensure that Britain and its 
friends shall emerge from any war victorious or at any rate 
undefeated. In each of these tasks air power is of supreme 
significance. 

The great threat to Britain’s security comes today from 
the Soviet Union and superior air strength seems to be the 
only means by which Britain and its allies can deter the 
Russians from going to war, or can defeat them if they do. 
Indeed, one school of opinion points out that the United 
States and Britain each possess the air power to strike at 
Soviet territory with atom-bombs in very considerable 
strength, and it holds that the deterrent value of this power 
has already been proved. Tito’s defection, the breaking of 
the Berlin blockade and the intervention of the United 
Nations in Korea were such grave diplomatic defeats for the 
Soviet Union that Stalin would hardly have accepted them if 
he had not stood in awe of American atomic weapons and of 
the power of the United States to deliver them. 

The maintenance of this deterrent has a direct bearing 
on the problem of defending the British Isles against air 
attack, for it makes war less likely and also reduces the 
offensive capacity of the Soviet Air Force. Clearly the 
greater the Russian fear of strategic bombardment, the 
greater will be the need for the Soviet Union to give 
priority to defence in research, in production and in the line 
of battle. The best safeguard against Soviet air attack is 
surely to compel the Russians to concentrate on fighters 
rather than bombers and there is evidence that during the 
past six years they have been doing this. 

The fear of atomic attack leads to a further curtailing 
of the. Russians’ offensive capacity in the air, since it 
compels them to disperse their fighters defensively to 
guard their widespread industrial and natural resources. 
Fighters deployed to protect the Caucasian oilfields cannot 


be used to support the Red Army in Central Europe, and 
it is now known that, since Greece and Turkey became 
members of Nato and thus provided the Western Powers 
with bases on the Soviet southern flank, the air defences 
of the Ukraine and the Caucasus have been strongly re- 
inforced, in part at least by withdrawing jet-fighters from 
Eastern Germany. 

Finally, if war were to come, attack may be the best 
defence in air strategy. Even the most efficient defensive 





A modified form of “cranked” wing is used in the Vickers 
Valiant bomber, deep at the root and narrow at the tip. 


system cannot guarantee 100 per cent security against the 
jet-bomber—probably 60 per cent interception would be 
a fair average—and there is no known defensive answer to 
the long-range rocket of the V.2 type. So long as piloted 
aircraft are employed in attack, there will always be the 
danger that the fighters will be saturated, and the counter- 
bombardment of hostile airfields may be the best means 


of reducing the scale of attack to manageable proportions. 
And if rockets are used, it is likely that, until the scientists 
have developed an anti-rocket rocket, the only method of 
relieving the onslaught will be to strike at the lines of 
communication by which the missiles must be brought 
from factory to launching site. 

It may be generally accepted, therefore, that the makers 
of British defence policy must place increasing emphasis 
on long-range strategic bombardment, whether by piloted 
aircraft or by guided missiles, both as a direct deterrent 
and as an indirect defence. It is not universally agreed, 
however, that Britain should have its own strategic air 
force. It is sometimes argued that the various Nato countries 
should concentrate on the production of those types of 
aircraft for which they are best suited, and that, since the 
United States is already producing long-range bombers in 
large numbers, the entire responsibility for strategic air- 
attack should be left to the USAF. This view has been 
rejected by the British Air Staff, which contends that the 
RAF cannot play its proper role unless it can attack as 
well as defend, and that Britain, by virtue of its experience 
in design and operations, can make a valuable contribution 
in its own right to Nato’s strategic air arm. No single 
country is likely to preserve for all time a continued pre- 
eminence in one type of aircraft. The most successful 
alliance of Anglo-American resources must bring together 
British science and invention and American technology and 
production in all forms of air power. 

Moreover, a great power—and especially one as vulner- 
able as Britain—cannot afford to rely on an ally, however 
loyal, to provide the offensive element in her air defence. 
a Britain were to do so, it would be taking a grave military 
tisk ; there would be no guarantee that in a crisis the US 
"‘Sasnak Air Command could give priority, or even adequate 
attention, to its needs. It would also weaken Britain’s 
political authority, for if it were entirely dependent on the 
United States in this vital arm, its influence in Nato 
policy would be seriously impaired. This does not mean 
that Britain must maintain a strategic air force as large as 
that of the United States. Fifty V-class bombers, capable 
of carrying atom bombs, would be a more formidable force 
than the entire strength of RAF Bomber Command in 1945. 
Such a force would be costly to build up and to main- 
tain; but the question is whether the same expenditure 
elsewhere would bring a comparable gain in Britain’s 
political influence or military security. 

In the purely defensive aspects of. British air strategy, 
the greatest need is to maintain the depth provided by the 
bridgehead that Nato now holds in 
Europe. With the development of 
jet-aircraft, depth has become a 
matter of ever-increasing import- 
ance, since the range of tadar can- 
not be extended to match the 
increased speed of modern air- 
craft; and depth is the only 
defence against rockets. With its 
outer radar screen on the Rhine, 
RAF Fighter Command today 
would receive warning of attack 
little earlier than it did during the 
Battle of Britain when it depended 
on the coastal chain of radar 
stations and when aircraft travelled 
at half their present speed. Yet the 





Will fighters eventually evolve into this ? 
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need for early warning is now far gr since it has become 
desirable, if not essential, that RAF fighters should be able 
to make their interceptions well out to sea. And quite apart 
from the vast destruction that a hostile aircraft carrying an 
atom bomb might cause if it were brought down on land, 
there is also the threat of the guided bomb capable of 
reaching its target from a range of 50 or 100 miles. If such 
bombs come into use, the fighter will have to intercept the 
parent bomber before it has launched its missile, and his 
will demand a better warning system than is now available 
or within reach. 

If the speed of modern aircraft places a premium on 
depth, the greater range given by flight refuelling mak«, 
necessary for Britain to be prepared to meet attack from « 4 
quarter. The perfect warning system must cover ll 
approaches and must be capable of dealing with attacks at 
all and any heights between sea level and 60.000 
feet. The direct approaches from Germany may soon 
be adequately covered by radar, but there is a serious 
weakness in the north because no effective air defence 
system has been established in Denmark and Norway, and 
neither country is prepared to allow any other member of 
Nato to make use of radar stations and fighter bases on 
their soil. 

Just as the system of warning and control must be 
designed for all-round defence, so the interceptor fighter 
must be equipped for all-weather operations. In Exercise 
Momentum, last month’s large-scale test of British air 
defences, the percentage of successful interceptions was 
higher by night than by day—because the night fighters 
were equipped with radar and the day fighters were not. 
The lesson to be drawn from this experience is that either 
the scientists must develop radar equipment suitable 
for the mew day fighters, the Swifts and Hunters, 
or else the new all-weather fighter, the Javelin, will 
be needed sooner and in greater numbers than is 
planned at present. 

Even when it has met these many and varied requirements, 
British air power will still have two further heavy responsi- 
bilities. First, the Navy’s ability to defend sea communi- 
cations from submarine attack depends on the strength and 
quality of its air arm. It is significant that the naval authori- 
ties are showing-such lively interest in high performance 
fighters equipped with radar. Secondly, strategic flexibility 
must be improved through the use of air transport. This 
responsibility may not necessarily be imposed directly upon 
the RAF ; perhaps the provision of aircraft could be under- 
taken more economically by private operators. But by one 
means or another the capacity ( 
move troops and equipment and to 
maintain a long-distance supply 
line by air is an’ essential 
element in Britain’s strategic 
planning. 

These are heavy tasks. Will they 
be greater than this country «a0 
afford to undertake ? The question 
is a challenge to strategic planning. 
If too much is sought in a 
security, the country will find itself 
ee. weakened in other ways. But if 
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®MY TYPIST prepared this advertisement for Press. 
You mean she typed it out ? 






@ I mean she ‘type set’ it from start to finish, as you see 
AS Phillips’ “* Table of Distances” clearly shows, it reproduced here. 
Halifax is actually NEARER than any other North 


Type setting ? By the office typist ? 
American mainland port to the leading ports of yP 7 office typist ? But what about the 


changes of type face, differential spacing, line justification 


Europe and Africa—to the principal Atlantic ports of and 80 on? 
South America—and to all Asiatic ports, as far east as : 
Hong Kong. © My typist handled all that. She also prepares ‘masters’ for 


all our Sales Brochures, Handbooks, Price Lists and 


Manufacturers using the Port of Halifax are thus every form we use in the factory. 
brought hundreds of miles closer to the most impor- What sort of a girl is this? 
tant overseas markets. They save long, costly hauls : 
on imported raw materials and on their fabricated © Just an average typist— with a VARI-TYPER. k’s as 


easy to work as a typewriter, and makes perfect master 


exports. plates for photo litho or direct reproduction. 


In addition, a Halifax location gives them first access I must look into this. I’d be glad to see the end of.type- 
to the nine hundred million dollar market of the setting and printing charges. 


Maritimes—including Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 


New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. © I thought you'd be interested. Write oc phone VARITYPER 


DISTRIBUTORS (Gr. Britain) LTO. at 18, Aldwych House 
We are particularly interested in submitting surveys London, W.C.2., HOLbern 2014~ they'll be glad to give 
to meet the needs of any inquiring industrialist. you details. 


} VARITYPERS ARE SAVING MONEY IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Write for full information to : 


MAYOR oF HALIFAX 


CITY HALL* HALIFAX,CANADA 












Glenfield 2 


Control 


IN THE 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Oil valves, which contro! in all 













stages of its preparation and distri- 
bution. a product that has become 
indispensable to man, are designed 
to meet conditions which are probably 
the most severe of any industry and 
accordingly a very high standard 
is set. 













The famous Gold Seal, 
which appears on the side- 
walls of all Dunlop car tyres, is the symbol of the 
finest tyres ever. Of these the DUNLOP ‘FORT, 
unequalled for strength, trouble-free performance and 
long mileage, is the choice of the motorist who is 
prepared to pay a little more to be sure of the very best. 


DUNLOP FORT 







innumerable ‘* Glenfield’ Sluice 
Valves for oil are controlling the 
flow of oil in pipe-lines, in boosting 
pumping stations, in refineries and 
to storage tanks. 
















A.S.A Class 150. A,S.A. Class 300 
TO B.S.S 1414/1949 
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When Figures Are All-Important... 


;.. smart shippers save money on transportation! 
Average cost of handling general cargo in 
United States ports per gang hour is $1.46 per 
M/T (Measurement/Ton). Cost in the Port 
of New Orleans is only $1.05 per M/T . . . less 
than any other major port! This is one reason 















Wharves parallel to the stream 
are designed for shipside efficiency 


why New Orleans was declared by the U. 8S. 
Army to be America’s most efficient port. 


Ship New Orleans... 
Port of All-Important Savings 


CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Ample supply of friendly labor 

Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 
Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 

No lighterage needed 

Ample handling equipment for all types 
of cargo 

Connecting network of rail, truck, barge, 
air transport 


e Ample marginal wharfage 
¢ International House and International 


Trade Mart facilitating foreign trade 


Write in confidence for detailed information to Director of Commerce 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


New Y 17 Battery Place * Washington, 739-40 Munsey Bidg. 
Chicago, 111 W: Washington St. © St. Louis Ry. exch, Bldg., Sue D& E-2! 








Sell the man at the fop! 


Influential business men 


in over 100 countries prefer 
TIME INTERNATIONAL 


fo any other publication 


The four editions of TIME’ INTERNATIONAL, published ‘in 
English, cover the world’s most important markets outside the 
U.S.A. Every week these editions-are read by more than 
1,700,000 influential people in over 100 countries: Not only 
are 92% of TIME INTERNATIONAL subscribers in business, 
government and the professions, but the world’s top business 


va ae ¥- aly men prefer TIME INTERNATIONAL to any other publication. 

25 TIME INTERNATIONAL readers everywhere are the men and 

ZN ge FAO . women who make trends, influence opinion, and help to deter- 

ee mine the trading policies of companies and governments. To the 

= : ; ; advertiser, these are the people who shape the course of business 
throughout the world! 

You can buy advertising space in all four editions—TIME 

Atlantic, TIME Canadian, TIME Pacific and TIME Latin 

American—or in the editions that cover the areas in which 

you are most interested. Full details from : The Advertisement 


Director, Time International, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London, WI 


ATLANTIC. fa | sis CANADIAN 
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bti have every copuy and below ‘ko the ~ control of 


Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under 

eas to read the surface.has been exposed and tested . . « . then 

y concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are 

oe done with poor copies agar ta nemizeeer’ ee Bee to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 
iet’s have no more inaccuracies, or waste of time on checking and rechecking; : 5 

fec's have 3 to 300 copies of reports or schedules, plans or drawings, memos is no _ better plan than to place deep foundation 


or minutes etc.—from a ‘master that involves little more than typing or construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 
drawing on a piece of paper ; let's have colour as simply and cheaply as black 


LET'S HAVE BANDA—FOR PERFECT COPIES. & & EVE LA N D 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES. 


BLOCK & ANDERSON LIMITED, Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
58-40 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W2. 





SPECIAL RECORD-SIZE NUMBER ON 


HEATING and LIGHTING 


Tuts greatly enlarged number of 
IDEAL HOME—the biggest since 148 PAGES 
Bei Lee: rrr the war!—is specifically directed including a 


at solving the problems of heating SU PPLEMENT 


DB . 8 5 @. M E and lighting in homes of various OF 
a sizes, and gives an up-to-the- 
[ l minute review “of every latest E I G I i 7. 
' development in heating systems, 


Fightiuig : i uy cookers, and hot-water supply. EXPE RT 
and beating ‘ f aa 439 4 i i is i 


Especially worthwhile is its 


epppienegs on modern paket. SGRLERECO. 


Well over 200 splendid photo- Sor the complete 
we graphs and drawings illustrate this HEATING 
se fi es be important issue. IDEAL HOME of your home 


is the leading monthly magazine 
on the house and its garden, and Annual Subscription Rates 

is the recognised authority on Inland and Overseas, except 
practical home improvements. 


fer winter 


Canada and U.S.A... cecccese es $4 





IDEAL HOM 


Magazine — Two Shillings 


= OUT FRIDAY SEPT. 25th. 
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19, 1953 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 


STANDARD EIGHT 
now m vowone rrooocrin | LS HZQ,, 


The Standard Motor Company Ltd., Coventry, England + London Export Office & Showrooms : I§-I7 Berkeley Square, W,E-< Phone: Grosvenor B18! i! 
STANDARD CARS * TRIUMPH CARS * STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES + FERGUSON TRACTORS % 











Over-the-counter selling has become impersonal in these 
highly competitive times. It’s the pack that helps the 
salesman’s job today! Do you want your pack to look 
attractively different ...to reflect the quality of the goods 
inside ... to sell your product visually ? Then you should 
know about Lustrex*. 

Lustrex, Monsanto’s polystyrene, is an excellent 
material for sales-compelling packaging. It is one of the 
most economical of plastics, and has a brighter, more 
lustrous finish than any other comparable material. Your 
choice of colours is infinite—in opaque, clear or trans- 
lucent finishes. Lustrex is light yet strong, odourless, 
tasteless, hygienic and can be safely washed in warm 
water. In short, Lustrex is ideal for packaging. 







Lustrex and Sodium Bénzoate are two of 


Monsanto's wide range of chemicals and plastics for 
industry. If you have a problem which chemicals 


might solve — get in touch with Monsanto today / 


PRA I EE COT NI TT "| 


(*Registered Trade Mark) 


MONSANTO GHEMICALS LIMITED, 





THE ECONOMIST, SEPTEMBER 19, |: 


New way 


to extra sales! 
vith 


plastic packs... 


Do you package metals ? 


If so, there is another Monsanto product of vital 
importance to you — Sodium Benzoate. When 
wrapped in material impregnated with this chemical, 
steel, tin plate, chromium plate and zine objects can 
be given complete protection against corrosion and 
stored for long periods with every confidence. 

Write now for full information. 





Gift ribbon box moulded in Lustrex by 
Cascelloid Lid., for J. & J. Cash Lid., Coveniry. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


51 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 
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